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MORAL CONQUESTS. 


f E we are compelled to study the character of the Em- 
peror of the Frencu in a somewhat invidious manner, 
the fault is not ours, but that of the French people. They 
have had the misfortune, in an hour of weakness brought on 
by their previous excesses, to fall from the high state of 
civilization in which the will of every man is subordinate to 
reason embodied in the law, and to invest the will of one 
mau with enormous powers of oppressing themselves and 
of disturbing and menacing neighbouring nations. They must 
not take it uncivilly if we, who are directly affected by the 
arrangement, endeavour to estimate its consequences in the 
only possible way—by considering the moral peculiarities of 
the person to whom these powers are entrusted. It is no 
more than calculating the orbit of a comet which brings 
pestilence and war. Nor, we fear, will the mass of Frenchmen 
take much amiss anything which gives them reason to believe 
that the head of their State is regarded with apprehension, 
even if that apprehension should be little mingled with 


respect. 

We take the leading feature of the French Emperor's 
character, as formed by the circumstances through which 
he has passed, to be an inveterate habit of conspiracy. 
He was a conspirator from his boyhood, he has been a 
conspirator through life, and a conspirator he will remain 
till death. As a Pretender to the French throne, he 
spent his time till past middle age in plotting (not for 
any generous dream) with all the elements of change in 
Europe, and entering into every dark association for the 
purpose of disturbing the political e of France and 
overthrowing her constitutional monarchy. The contact into 
which he was brought during these years with the various 
revolutionary ateg Europe has given him revolutionary 
connexions and a knowledge of revolutionary ideas and 
catchwords which he finds extremely useful at his need, 
and to which he does not fail to resort when the “ order” 
line of business is for the moment less convenient. 
Twice, without national call or public pretext of any 
kind, he attempted to plunge France into the horrors 
of civil war for his own personal objects. When a 
man has done this he has passed the gulf which separates 
innocence, or even ordinary wickedness, from the most selfish 
and the most atrocious criminality of which human nature 
can be guilty ; and to suppose that he will stick at any other 
action that may serve his purposes is mere infatuation. The 
long and lonely confinement which followed Lovis 
Napoteon’s second attempt was spent by his active mind 
in brooding over all kinds of schemes for the reorganiza- 
tion of France and Europe, and for improvements in 
artillery. One of his great subjects of thought in that soli- 
tude, as we know from the “Revelations” of M. Louis 
Buane, was the glory of the Casars, the beneficence of their 
empire, and the injustice which malignant historians had 
done to the character of Trserius. Hence he has acceded 
to power not enly with a head full of plots, but with a 
deep and ingrained propensity to indulge in them which 
has long ago become a second nature, and of which, at his 
time of life, he can no more be cured, except by some great 
disaster, than a great drinker or smoker can be cured of 
his taste. His schemes, we venture to think, are rather 
restless, various, and entangled than profound. He is always 
laying out his lines against possible opportunities, in all 
directions, and these lines not unfrequently cross each other. 
Was it like a very masterly intriguer to write a conciliatory 
letter to the English people and at the same time to send a 
letter of thanks, by the hand of M. Mocquarp, to a Bonapartist 
newspaper in Ireland? The object (which has never been quite 

- neglected) of keeping up a useful interest among the Irish 
Catholics is allowed to cross the main object, which at 


present is that of obtaining the consent of England to the 
invasion of Syria. .The complicated equivocations which 
preceded the seizure of Savoy were in like manner the 
apparent offspring of a morbid taste for indirect proceedings, 
and gratuitously aggravated the suspicions with which the 
transaction w&s sure to be ed. The whole web, 
indeed, has now become so entangled that the spinner begins 
to show symptoms of perplexity, and is compelled to transfer 
his activity from Europe to a distant sphere. But want of 
perfect dexterity in scheming does not render the schemes 
less dangerous to the world, when the most desperate 
dilemma can only force the schemer to extricate himself by 
bringing into play the military power of France. 

The Emperor himself unconsciously depicts his own in- 
ventive restlessness by a slight touch in his letter to M. Per- 
siany. When, in that letter, he endeavours to reassure us as to 
his intentions, he does not tell us that he will be at rest and 
leave the world in peace, but that his schemes will take the 
form of domestic, not of foreign, conquest. His prurient love 
of “ideas” will finda vent athome. “I have great conquests 
“to make, but only in France. Her interior organization, her 
“moral development, the increase of her resources, have still 
“immense progress to make. There a field exists vast enough 
“ for my ambition and sufficient to satisfy it.” Knowing who 
the writer is—what his habits and convictions, and the 
habits and convictious of those about him are—we may smile 
at the intimation that a field of action including the “ moral 
“ development of France” is “ vast enough for his ambition.” 
It is the very drunkenness of egotism when those who have 
no morality in themselves propose to impart to others the 
moral principles which are the only possible means of moral 
development. Louis Napo.eon has extinguished freedom iu 
France ; nor will he, much less those about him, ever venture, 
in spite of wordy professions, to restore it. With freedom he 
has extinguished the purifying force of astrong publicopinion. 
The advance hitherto made in the “immense p . 
“moral development” is marked by a state of Parisian 
society unparalleled since the Regency, by the prevalence 
(in apt conjunction with atheism) of the spirit-rapping super- 
stitions to which the Emperor himself is addicted, by a 
stunted and lifeless education, and by the abject licentious- 
ness of g literature debarred from manly subjects—a licen- 
tiousness which the Government attempts to repress by 
edicts singularly reminding us of the moral and sumptuary 
legislation of the Roman Emperors, as the spirit-rapping 
does of their astrological superstitions. The resources of 
commerce and industry cannot be created by the will of a 
despot, as historical experience abundantly proves ; nor will 
they create themselves so long as a suspected intriguer is on 
the throne, and the match is perpetually held to the mine of 
European war. How France can be more “ organized ” than 
she is at present, or how any scope can be found for inven- 
tive ambition in devising new machinery of that kind, it 
would puzzle the imagination of a sous-préfet to discover. 
Military greatness is the one kind of greatness which, for a 
certain period at least, the fiat of a despot can actually call 
into being for his own glorification; and to this Louis 
Napo.gon will be compelled to return. 

In the moral and political line the destinies, which he wor- 
ships, are against him. There are certain periods and con- 
junctures of history at which an individual ruler is everything 
to society, and the promulgation of his “ideas” is quite in 
place. CHARLEMAGNE, in his proper hour, had his proper 
function—that of moulding a barbarous population accord- 
ing to the views of a superior intelligence which necessarily 
enforced its dictates with a strong hand. ALFrep, in the 
same manner, had great moral and intellectual conquests to 
make over the savage anarchy amidst which he moynted the 
throne. Again, when such a catastrophe as the first French 
Revolution has resolved society into its elements, a dictator 
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is needed in the first instance to build up a fabric out of the 
new materials; and the justness of that dictator’s personal 
jdéas” are of and pérmanent importahce to the nation. 
He has conquests to make over the difficulties of the political 
sittiation—the erudeness of the new institutions, and the en- 
cumbering ruins of the old. To such a task the first Napo- 
LEON was called, and had he been content tu remain the first 
magistrate of the Republic, with dictatorial powers, instead 
of founding a Brammagem dynasty, and had he used honestly 
the momentous trust committed to him, he might have been 
a greater conqueror in peace than in war. But the “ideas” 
and the “moral conquests” of Louis Napo.eon are a plagi- 
arism, au anachronism, and an impertinence. The society 
to the head of which he has accidentally clambered had al- 
ready been fairly given into its own hands, and was advanc- 
ing, though with the stumblings, relapses, and despondencies 
of a novice, in the path towards self-government. The 
“ideas” of each individual among the educated classes in 
France are just as good, and the “ideas” of the educated 
classes collectively are much better, than thpse of the man 
in whose hands, if he is to fill properly the place his vanity 
assigns him, all the intellect of France ought to be as mere 
clay in the hands of a half divine potter. But the Bona- 
partEs, like the Boursons, have learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. If “conquests” have become a necessary 
stimulant to the Emperor's nature, there is but one direction 
in which the stimulant can be found. 


THE SYRIAN INTERVENTION. 


te the weakness of the Turkish Government fails to 
produce dangerous complications, the fault will not 
lie with Russia. Prince Gortscnakorr’s Circular, issued 
in April, and published this week, has of course no 
reference to the Syrian massacres, but the sufferings of 
the Christians in Asia will render intervention in Bosnia 
or Bulgaria easier and more popular. It is difficult to 
understand the motives of the English, Austrian, and 
Prussian Ministers for assenting, five months ago, to the wide 
and indefinite resolutions which were proposed by Russia 
and France. It was entirely premature for the five Powers 
to declare that they would no longer tolerate the state of 
things in certain provinces of the Ottoman Empire. The 
professional love of diplomatic jargon may perhaps explain 
the demand for “an organization, having for object to give 
“ to the Christian provinces of the Porte effectual guarantees 
“ calculated to satisfy the legitimate complaints of the people.” 
The Porte has no Christian provinces except those on the 
north of the Danube, which are virtually independent, and 
the insidious use of the term indicates a purpose of here- 
after detaching from the Empire a portion of its present 
dominions. An organization which shall give effectual 
guarantees to the Rayahs means simply a supremacy, 
under a foreign protectorate, over their Mussulman fel- 
low-subjects. It was evidently the intention of Russia, 

uming on the complicity of France, to revive the 

tern question while Austria was still crippled by 
internal dissensions and by the effects of the Italian war. 
The Governments were fortunately wiser than the diplomatic 
body at St. Petersburg, and consequently the Russian de- 
monstration terminated for the time in a Turkish Commis- 
sion, which has since examined into the complaints of the 
Christians in the European provinces. It is not improbable 
that the conflict of French and Russian interests—or, in other 
words, of the Greek and Latin churches—in the Levant may 
have interrupted the harmonious co-operation of the two 
Imperial Courts. The retent publication of Prince Gorrts- 
cHAKOFF'’s circular is evidently suggested by the events which 
have so opportunely happened in the Lebanon. Zealous 
Russian politicians must view with unmixed satisfaction 
a pretext for the dismemberment of Turkey furnished 
by the slaughter of some hundreds or thousands of 
schismatics ; and their unconcealed enthusiasm may possibly 
have cooled the eagerness of the Emperor NaPo.ron to vin- 
dicate the cause of Christianity and of French influence in 
the East. The letter to Count Persicny expresses a deter- 
mination to act in concert with England, instead of precipi- 
tating theanarchy which isalways impending over the tottering 
fabric of Ottoman power. Events will decide between the 
statesmanlike policy announced by the Empgror and the 
ambitious projects which are heating the brains of irrespon- 
sible French politicians. It is not for the purpose of main- 


taining the Turkish Empire, or of giving simple protection 


to the Christians, that the expedition is popularly supposed 
to be about to sail from Toulon. By a strange coincidence, 
the unmeaning words of the Imperial air have become appli- 
cable to the events of the day; and it is in the hope of 
founding a new Algeria in the Levant that the army is 
“ departing for Syria.” 

A new party, represented by Lord Suarressury, has 
appeared to take a part in the controversy. Besides the 
Greeks and Latins, with their Russian and French patrons, 
there has arisen within a few years a body of Protestants 
who may probably be more enlightened and more conscien- 
tious than their established rivals and enemies. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that the converts of the English 
and American missionaries seem to be unconscious of the 
Mahometan persecution which Prince Gorrscuakorr de- 
nounces as intolerable. They are allowed to read their 
Bibles more freely than would be permitted in Russia, and 
to frequent chapels which would be closed if they were 
in the Papal States or in Spain. The Greek Orthodox 
Church, and the Latin advérents of the Roman or 
Parisian faith, hate the new comers, if possible, more 
cordially than they detest one another, and they resent 
the contemptuous impartiality of the Government which 
treats all Christian sects alike. Whenever the Protestant 
movement has become formidable, the Greek clergy have 
been loud in their appeals to Russia for protection against 
the infidel who cruelly refused to persecute. It would not 
be safe to assume us literally true the statements which a 
zealous sectarian leader publishes on the authority of excited 
missionaries ; but when French piety and Russian orthodoxy 
are menacing the peace of the world, it may not be irrelevant 
to inquire whether the interests of Christianity will really 
be promoted by the destruction of the Ottoman Power. 

The deplorable events which have occurred at Dawascus 
may possibly have been exaggerated, but it seems certain 
that the principal Turkish authorities are grossly culpable. 
No punishment can be too severe for governors and generals 
who looked on while half the population of a great city was 
exposed to the attacks of a murderous rabble, afterwards 
aided by barbarians from the mountains and from the desert. 
If Fuap Pasua allows the delinquent Pashas to escape with 
life, any demonstrations which he may make against the 
Druses and Arabs will be regarded with merited contempt; 
but, if the last telegram from Beyrout may be depended 
upon, there seems reason to hope that justice will 
be rigorously executed on the chief offenders. The French 
auxiliaries or invaders will find that their English 
allies are by no means inclined to regard murder and 
official treachery with toleration or léhiency; and so long 
as the convention is carried out in good faith, the extir- 
pation of the criminals will be a service to Syria and to the 
cause of humanity. It is only against a war of conquest, 
commenced under cover of an act of justice, that Englishmen 
will be disposed to protest. Some enthusiasts may rejoice 
in the prospect of a crusade against the Mussulman power 
in Asia, but an internecine war is not the best remedy for 
violence and outrage. The participation of England in the 
Syrian intervention may probably calm the jealousy of a 
population which might otherwise be driven by indignation 
and despair into a general outbreak of fanaticism against the 
Christians. The French Government cannot easily break 
through the engagements which it has deliberately taken 
upon itself, although its complacent journalists boast how 
French promises of moderation have been violated in Algeria 
and at Rome. 

The delay which has taken place in the departure of the 
expedition will have given the Turkish authorities time to 
act, and the latest accounts encourage the belief that they 
will be found to have made a wise use of the opportunity. 
If the troops which have recently landed in Syria do 
their duty, it will not be easy for their French allies to treat 
them as enemies or to supersede them in the discharge of 
their proper functions. Perhaps a temporary occupation of 
Smyrna or Beyrout, and an unopposed march to Damascus, 
may satisfy the conscience of the champions of Latin Chris- 
tianity. The Russians will reserve their sympathies for 
European Turkey, and they will probably regard with little 
favour the display of French resources in the Asiatic Pro- 
vinees. Both Governments may perhaps eventually arrive 
at the conclusion that while schemes of conquest are at 
present premature, active sympathy is exceedingly burden- 
some to their finances, The French Budget of this year will 
furnish, by a still further deficit, some trifling security for 
the continued peace of the world. . 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


IR CHARLES WOOD has promised to produce his 

J Indian Budget on Monday next, and all who feel any 
interest or curiosity about the finances of that extraordinary 
country must await with some eagerness the official statement 
of the estimated amount of expenditure and revenue. The 
figures which a Chancellor of the Exchequer is likely to pre- 
sent as the calculated revenue of Great Britain for a year to 
come, can generally be guessed, in the absence of new financial 
experiments, within a limit of a few hundred thousands of 
pounds. In the case of India, the margin of uncertainty 
covers many millions sterling, aud even the last corrected 
estimate is generally falsified, to a very large extent, by sub- 
sequent experience. For the year ending in April last, no 
less than three different estimates were sent, at various 
times, from India. The first of these formed the basis of 
Sir Caarces Woop's speech in August 1859, and exhibited a 
deficit of more than 100200 0/. This of course was a pro- 
spective calculation—a sketch estimate as they call it in 
Caleutta—and, as the year drew on, the figures were corrected 
by growing experience, and in September a much more 
flourishing account was transmitted, by which it appeared 
that the neck of the financial difficulty was really broken, 
the deficit being reduced from the formidable sum at first 
anticipated to the comparatively moderate total of six mil- 
lions anda half. The third estimate was framed by Mr. 
Wuson himself in February, when the fiuancial year whs 
drawing to a close, and facts hud in great measure super- 
seded estimates. According to these corrected figures the 
deficiency was increased by about 3,000,c0o/., and stood 
almost at its original amount, somewhere between nine and 
ten millions sterling. 

With such random calculations at the basis of their 
policy, it was not possible that Indian statesmen should 
be able to keep the finances of the country in any sort of 
order, but the presence of a financier so distinguished as 
Mr. Witson was expected—perhaps unreasonably—to get 
rid at once of the confusion and uncertainty which had 
paralysed his predecessors. As yet the amendment is by no 
means complete. In February, the Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer estimated the deficit of the now current year, to 
be met by the Income-tax and other sources of revenue, at 
6,500,000/.. Six mouths have passed, and a revised estimate 
has been sent home by which the adverse balance is swelled 
by about 1,500,000! ; and if the experience of the next half 
year should be equally disappointing, Mr. Wiison will be 
found to have been in error by no less than 3,000,000/. 

With such a choice of figures before him, Sir Cuartes 
Woop may make almost any kind of Budget that he 
pleases, and the seeming prospects of the vear will depend 
more upon the temperament of the Minister who has to 
lay them before the House of Commons than upon any 
ascertained foundation of fact. It rewains to be seen what 
view Sir Cuartes Woop will take of the actual condition 
of the dependency over which he presides ; but whatever 
may be the tenor of his speech, past experience should 
teach us all that so-called Indian estimates are nothing 
whatever but guesswork, and that, in the absence of any 
reliable figures, neither Sir Cuartss Woop nor any one 
else can well be blamed for the most extravagant errors 
which the future may disclose in a statement of accounts 
delivered during the pendency of any financial year. It is 
only justice to Mr. Winsow to say, that one of his earliest 
measures was directed to the remedy of this evil, and that, 
until the commencement of another year, the organization 
by which he hopes to ascertain with something like accuracy 
the probable amount of future expenditure, must necessarily 
be in so crude and imperfect a state as to be of very little avail 
for any immediate purpose, The first condition of economy is 
good account keeping ; and so long as the Indian Government 
kept its books in a fashion which would have condemned an un- 
successful trader to the ignominy of a third-class certificate, 
it was not surprising that something like national bankruptey 
should be the result, or that the financial reports transmitted 
for the information of the Home Government and the House 
of Commons should prove as worthless as waste paper. It 
is absolutely essential that this loose way of conducting the 
affairs of a province which expends about 40,000 wel au- 
nually should be put an end to, and it may be hoped that 
Sir C. Woop will be able to announce that good progress has 
been made towards the establishment of a better system for 
the time to come. Whatever may be the essential obstacles 
to the restoration of equilibrium in Indian finance, the first 


thing to be done is to look the difficulty fairly in the face, and 
to ascertain what it is that we have to provide for before dis- 
cussing the policy of this or that measure of taxation which 
may be pgoposed to fill up the annual chasm. 

e account which Sir C. Woop will have to give of the 
reception of the Income-tax project will probably be favour- 
able enough. The last item of intelligence seems to show that 
the attempted agitation has begun to assume the factitious 
shape that was at one time given to a corresponding move- 
meut in England. A few years ago, when our Income-tax 
was more than usually unpopular, some clever agitators be- 
thought them of getting up a remonstrance from the fortu- 
nate classes whose incomes range within the margin of ex- 
emption, and the plan so far succeeded that a clamorous 
meeting of untaxed operatives was induced to vote unani- 
mous resolutions against the oppression of the tax. On the 
same principle, it appears that the wealthy gentlemen of 
Bombay, who are about for the first time to learn what taxa~ 
tion is, have presented a petition against Mr. W1L:on's 
measure on behalf, not of themselves, but of the millions of 
poor ryots from whom not a single rupee will be exacted. 
After the discomfiture of the authorized agitation in Madras, 
there is not much to be feared from this feeble imitation 
on the part of the Bombay merchants ; and though the re- 
-monstrance may supply rather needless proof that the In- 
come-tax, like most other taxes, is distasteful to those who 
will be compelled to pay it, the source from which the 
objections emanate, and the false colour attempted to be given 
to them, afford some assurance that an agitation in which the 
mass of the people take no part is felt to be hopeless, aud that 
all the misrepresentations which have been spread abroad 
have failed to delude the people at large into protesting 
against a measure the pressure of which they will for the 
most part escape. 

Formidable as the deficit is, even on the most favourable 
hypothesis, it is not certain that a resort to a new loan will 
be found necessary. The cash balances in India at the 
commencement of the year were several millions above 
their recent average, and the receipts in Leadenhall- 
street on railway account have probably been in excess 
of the corresponding disbursements in India. By these 
means it may be practicable to stave off the necessity of 
borrowing until the new taxes shall have begun to pour into 
the Treasury, and the future alone can show how far these 
resources will suffice to keep the Indian Government from 
bankruptcy. The most sanguine dare not hope that the days of 
loans to meet the ordinary current expenditure are quite gone by, _ 
and the question which Sir Cuartes Woop will have to con- 
sider will be, whether to ask for an immediate loan or to p»st- 
pone his request until the next session of Parliament, when the 
pressure will probably have become too serious to be longer 
trifled with. At this moment it would be possible to com- 
mence a new era of finance, in which the expenditure of each 
year should be covered by the actual revenue, were it not 
for the heavy demands made for interest on the Indian debt. 
While it is thought practicable to get over the difficulty 
without formally pledging the credit of the Empire, which is 
in reality engaged for the Indian debt, the old conventional 
delusion about the independence of Indian finance will no 
doubt prevail ; but the first serious emergency will compel 
this country to relieve India from the millstone that 
hangs about her neck in the shape of some millions 
of extra dividends paid to gratify this country with 
the vain expectation of being able, if need be, to repu- 
diate its liabilities on Indian atcount. When Parliament 
awakes from this dream it will, perhaps, regret that it has 
squandered so many millions for a purpose which will have 
at last to be abandoned. In the meantime, the most 
energetic measures of taxation, and the most ruinous puarsi- 
mony in works for the enrichment of India, will probably 
fail to dispense altogether with the necessity for periodical 
loans; and, even though Sir C. Woop may be able to get on 
for a few mouths longer without going to the money-market 
for assistance, he will scarcely be contident enough to promise 
that we have seen the last of this perilous policy. 


GARIBALDI AND NAPLES. 


HE military difficulties of Garisatvr’s march upon 
Naples are probably not insuperable ; but his political 
position becomes more complicated and embarrassing as he 
approaches nearer to his ultimate object of Ita:ian unity. 
He landed in Sicily as the ally aud leader of an insurgent 


people already in arms for e simple righteous cause. 
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Bourzon tyranny, abhorred by all Europe, had become in- 
tolerable to the Sicilians ; and if any additional justification 
for resistance had been needed, it was afterwards more than 
amply supplied by the infamous bombardment of, Palermo. 
It soon appeared that no danger was to be apprehended from 
foreign intervention.. The rumour of Austrian reinforce- 
ments died away, and the Parisian journals found it useless 
to identify the cause of Neapolitan despotism with the vulgar 
French prejudice against England. Against the Royalist 
forces, notwithstanding their superiority of number and 
equipment, the patriotic leader marched with well-founded 
confidence. His own skill and daring, aided by the dis- 
ciplined valour of his Northern followers, gave consistency 
to the desultory struggle of the Sicilian volunteers. At 
Calatafimi, at Palermo itself, and lastly at Melazzo, GARIBALDI 
defeated the Neapolitan troops; and at this moment, with 
the exception of one or two strong places, he is master of the 
entire island. Diplomacy itself is ready to sanction an accom- 
plished fact by recognising the independence of Sicily, on con- 
dition that the Continental provinces of Naples shall still form 
a blot on the map of regenerated Italy. The French Govern- 
ment has urged the compromise ; and even the Foreign 
Minister of England has intimated his readiness to sanction the 
project. At the dictation of his Imperial ally, the King of 
Sarpin1a has faintly reeommended his own officer to abstain, 
from any further operations against Naples. The respectful 
refusal to obey the Royal commands, as it was certainly not 
unexpected, may perhaps not have been unwelcome. The 
rumours of disembarkation in Calabria, if not correct, 
are at the most premature. There canbe no doubt that the 
enterprise will be attempted without delay, for Sicily itself 
is unsafe as long as a Bourson rules at Naples; and 
GariBaLpr himself is fighting, not for the liberation of a 
province, but for the union and independence of his nation. 

The expedition to Sicily was accomplished by the evasion of 
hostile cruisers, and without any base of military operations. 
The advance on Naples may be conducted on principles of 
regular warfare, with a commissariat, a military chest, and 
a line of retreat upon the straits and the island. The Sicilian 
levies have been formed into regiments, and accustomed to 
stand in a line of battle ; and the enthusiasm of Northern Italy 
has provided large reinforcements, possessing the highest 
soldierly qualities. On the other side, the Royal troops 
are demoralized by successive defeats, and even if there were 
no disaffection in their ranks, they would probably shrink 
from any equal encounter with the patriot forces. The real 
difficulty consists in the achievement of a victory which shall 
be a liberation and not a conquest. The Neapolitan Consti- 
tution presents the most embarrassing impediment to the 
heroic author of its existence. Deriving its origin from the 
capitulation of Palermo, it provides for the Monarchy the 
means of attempting to evade a disastrous conflict by an 
anticipation of the inevitable change. The Cort of Naples, 
like a traveller in the prairies, has kindled a fire in front 
for the purpose of escaping the irresistible conflagration 
behind. It is still uncertain whether the artificial destruction 
of abuses will deprive the original flame of the nutriment 
which is necessary to maintain it. It is assuredly not for 
administrative reforms that GartBaLpt is fighting, nor is he 
to be satisfied with the establishment of ephemeral consti- 
tutions. The evils which he assails are not confined to the 
Neapolitan dungeons which he has already opened, nor to 
the sentences of exile which he has revoked. The existence 
of the perjured race which keeps Italy divided is a sufficient 
reason for perseverance in the crusade of independence. 
When Naples and Sicily are incorporated into the Italian 
Kingdom, the Roman question, if not decisively solved, will 
have been greatly simplified. , 

If the Constitution were merely a Royal device for 
escaping from an immediate danger, it would be easy for 
GanrBaLDI to deal with the despot in his new disguise, as 
the heroes of antiquity were wont to treat Proteus when he 
twisted in their hands, in the form of “a flame, or of a 
“frightful monster, or of a liquid stream.” The bombard- 
ment of Palermo is not forgotten in the liberal professions of 
Naples, and in the eyes of all Europe the sentence of de- 
thronement would apply to a bigoted tyrant, and not to a 
Constitutional King. Unfortunately, there is a party which 
takes the new system in earnest, while it deprecates the 
threatened sacrifice of provincial independence. The Liberal 
Ministry and Assembly of 1848 carried on the war against 
Sicily, and some of their present successors are equally 
anxious to check the progress of GarIBALDI. It is unne- 
cessary to attribute iJliberal or selfish motives to politicians 


who cling to the well-founded opinions of twelve months ago. 
If the present Kine had, before the Sicilian insurrection, de- 
clared himself in favour of the Sardinian alliance and of repre- 
sentative institutions, the wisest Italian statesmen would 
have acquiesced in a federal union of Italy. The persevering 
adherents of the same policy only fail to understand the 
change of circumstances which has been produced by the 
separation of Sicily from the Kingdom and by the victories 
of GartBALpr. In the summer of 1688, moderate English- 
men would have been contented with a change of the ob- 
noxious policy which was renounced without effect a few 
months later when the Prince of Oranee had landed at 
Torbay. It may be hoped that the restored exiles, who 
have had personal experience of Royal perfidy, will convince 
their more credulous friends that the safety of their cause 
depends on the triumph of the great Italian movement. 
The army might probably at this moment be persuaded to 
support the national cause; but, if it is once engaged against 
GARIBALDI, it will virtually be fighting for the absolute 
Kine. The Liberal leaders ought, moreover, to foresee the 
advantage which their own adhesion to an impracticable 
cause would afford to the conspirators of the secret societies 
and to the demagogues of the streets. The Italian revolution 
has been hitherto regulated by the good sense and respecta- 
bility of the country, but the withdrawal of the educated 
classes would make room for the representatives of the 
rabble; and Garrpa.p1, who is himself rather a soldier 
than a statesman, might throw himself into the arms 
of a faction which received him with an exceptional welcome. 
The advocates of provincial independence would at the same 
time be thrown on the insidious protection of France, even 
if they were not forced to coalesce with their late Royalist 
opponents. In revolutionary times it is difficult to maintain 
that third party which often exercises a beneficial influence 
under the ordinary working of a free Constitution. 

The nominal neutrality of Sardinia has lasted beyond all 
probable expectation, and it now seems possible that Southern 
Italy may be added to the Monarchy without any ostensible 
violation of the peace. The real intentions of the Kine and 
his Minister can only be inferred from their refusal to con- 
clude a treaty with the liberalized Court of Naples. An 
alliance would necessarily involve a guarantee against imme- 
diate dispossession, and the chosen Sovereign of Italy cannot 
afford, even if he desired it, to set Italian opinion.at defiance. 
It is probably fortunate that the victory of the national 
cause will have been a popular triumph rather than a Royal 
achievement. It is almost as desirable that the new Euro- 
pean State should be free as that it should assume an inde- 
pendent existence. The art of conducting a successful oppo- 
sition without compromising the feeling of loyalty to the 
Crown has hitherto been beyond the grasp of Continental 
Liberalism. GarrBatpr and his followers are coercing the 
Sardinian Government for its own good, and the prizes which 
they win are not likely hereafter to be confiscated for the 
benefit of any dynastic ambition. 


THE ORANGEMEN. 


N Irish Protestant lady, just returned from the grand 
tour, is said to have Jamented to an English friend the 
religious darkness of the Continent. “Since I left Ireland,” 
said she, “I have not seen a single church.” Her friend, 
who knew that she had visited St. Peter’s and the Duomo 
of Milan, to say nothing of Notre Dame at Paris and Stras- 
burg Cathedral, expressed considerable astonishment at the 
remark. “Dear me!” was the reply. ‘TI call those chapels, 
“not churches!” This anecdote points to an odd reversal of 
feeling which shows itself in Ireland. Through the rest of 
Europe, the ancient faith is, on the whole, the fashionable’ 
faith. It isa mark of aristocratic superiority to believe as 
much as possible, and religious liberalism is eschewed by the 
higher orders not so much because it is wicked as because 
it is low. But in Ireland this relation of belief to be- 
lievers is, as it were, turned upside down. There, the 
more modern and progressive creed is professed by the 
oligarch whom democracy is just pushing off the social 
dais, while the jealous, encroaching, and brawling majority 
are among the blindest votaries of the ancient superstition. 
The result is that the Irish Orange Protestant has amassed 
in his heart a variety of bad feelings which generally neutra- 
lize each other. He hates the Roman Catholic, as the con- 
queror hates the conquered who has nearly got his neck out 
of the yoke. He hates him, as the jostled and nearly displaced 
aristocrat hates the democratic intruder who has all but made 
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his footing good on the narrow ground of privilege. And 
then, to these amiable emotions, he adds others which do not 
usually agitate persons who haye tradition and historic dig- 
nity on their side. He has the arrogance of intellect as well 
as the arrogance of position. He despises the Roman Catholic 
because he worships images quite as much as because he was 
beaten at the Boyne, and is as proud of his own energy, 
cultivation, and mental freedom as of the ascendancy which 
he has so long enjoyed, and of the victories won by his fore- 
fathers. 

The late occurrences in the North of Ireland had a pro- 
vocation which is just as intelligible to those who under- 
stand the Irish Protestants as it is inexplicable to persons 
who judge them by ordinary standards. The fatal blow to 
the Protestant privileges was given by the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act, but the practical consequences of the 
revolution did not make themselves felt till the tacit com- 
pact between the Whigs and Danret O’ConneELL. 
Since then, a succession of more or less Liberal Administra- 
tions, all proceeding on the principle of doing equal justice 
to Irishmen irrespectively of their faith, have slowly 
matured the fruit with which Emancipation was pregnant. 
That patronage which is so dear to Irishmen of all shades 
of party, but which the Protestants used of old to consider 
their birthright, has been freely conferred on Roman 
Catholics, and, as life after life has dropped among the old 
incumbents of office, the very strongholds of Protestantism 
have been invaded by Roman Catholic appointments. The 
cruellest shock to Orange ideas has been given by the 
successive promotions of Romanists to the judicial Bench. 
According to the old notions, the two conspicuous champions 
of law and loyalty in Ireland were the Judge and the 
Orangeman. One administered the principles which the 
other toasted, and (if necessary) contended for in arms. 
Both had the same antagonist to keep down—the ever- 
conspiring and never-satisfied Roman Catholic. But even 
this association has not been spared by the statesmen 
whose policy has prevailed during the last five-and-twenty 
years. The Roman Catholics have at last a majority 
among the judges, and it so happened that two Roman 
Catholic judges were the other day selected for the circuit 
which embraces the North of Ireland. This doubtless 
seemed to the Northern Protestants the most monstrous of 
contradictions. If Garipaxpi had elected himself Pore and 
proceeded to Cork or Kerry to claim the homage of the priests 
and peasantry, the outrage on natural law would hardly have 
seemed more astounding. Accordingly, the Orange Societies, 
to whom the recrudescence of No Popery feeling in England 
has restored much of their lost vitality, occupied themselves 
in devising every insult to the two judges which fell short of 
downright violation of the peace. The gentry are, indeed, 
stated to have held off from the demonstration, which appears 
to have been carried through by their servants and tenants 
and by the apprentice-boys of the towns ; but the clients of 
great houses were ever more bitterly aristocratic than the 
patricians themselves. 

It is a curious exercise of fancy to speculate on the ulti- 
mate results to which the recent phenomena of Irish poli- 
tics point. The process may be very long in accomplishing 
itself, but it certainly does seem as if the Irish Tory were 
transforming himself into an Irish Liberal, and the Irish 
Liberal into an Irish Tory. The population which sends 
the flower of its youth to fight against the fairest effort for 
national independence which ever glorified a people can 
surely not sustain much longer the farce of pretending to 
care for nationality and freedom. The population which 
deliberately insults the majesty of justice can scarcely con- 
tinue to consider itself pre-eminently pledged to the vindica- 
tion of law and the maintenance of established order. Some 
signs of a transformation which seems to be inevitable showed 
themselves at the last general election. The Conservative 
landlords of the South and West discovered that, by coming 
to an understanding with their tenants on a few points 
of domestic and foreign policy, they could poll every 
vote on their land for their own nominees; and this is 
an arrangement so likely to be repeated indefinitely 
that there are Irish politicians who look forward to the 
time when the Roman Catholic part of Ireland will 
become a hotbed of Toryism. We cannot say we take 
much pleasure in the prospect. Mr. J. P. Hennessy does 
not strike us as by any means a model politician, and an 
alliance between the Protestant landowner and the Romanist 
cottier on the footing of forcing the British Government 
into a reactionary Continental policy, is likely to produce 


about as degrading a form of political sentiment as ever 
exhibited itself in the House of Commons. Nor, on the 
other hand, would the accession of the turbulent Irish 
Orangeman to the Liberal ranks be particularly profitable 
to the Liberal cause. The English middle classes are suffi- 
ciently inclined already to exercise a tyranny of religion, 
and their ascendancy does not promise to become more tole- 
rable when the Orangeman’s extensive fund of bigotry, 
hatred, and contempt, is placed to their credit. We can 
only hope that that modification of the relations of parties 
which cannot be long delayed in Ireland will not take the 
form of a simple reversal of positions. The noble qualities 
which distinguish both the factions—the energy and vigour 
of the Protestant, the long-enduring patience and devoted- 
ness of the Roman Catholic—would correct each other if 
evenly distributed over the nation, and render it the envy 
of the world. It is only when abruptly opposed to each 
other that they reflect equal discredit on Irish loyalty and 
Irish liberty. 


THE PAPER DUTY. 


dig House of Commons has come to a right decision in 
equalizing the Customs and Excise duties on paper. It 
was not worth while, after all other relics of Protection had 
been swept away, to retain a single anomalous tax for reta- 
liatory purposes. There can be no doubt, notwithstanding 
the scandalous ambiguity in the wording of the treaty, that 
both Governments intended to establish perfect equality in 
the English market between domestic and French manu- 
factures. It is true that the existence of a duty or prohi- 
bition on the export of raw material from France would have 
furnished a sufficient reason for an exception in the case of 
paper ; and if the Government had thought fit to employ a 
diplomatist to negotiate the treaty, the objection would 
assuredly have been raised before the bargain was concluded. 
As Mr. Conpen’s precipitate enthusiasm threw away the 
opportunity of making any stipulation for the benefit of his 
country, it is better to acquiesce in the consequences of his 
oversight or deliberate neglect of duty. There is, fortunately, 
not the smallest reason to suppose that the English paper- 
makers will be ruined by free competition ; but they have a 
right to resent the injustice of an inequality for which Lord 
Joun Russett, Mr. Guapstonr, and Mr. Coppen are almost 
exclusively responsible. The prohibition on the export of 
rags might undoubtedly have been removed if the English . 
Ministers or their plenipotentiaries had demanded the con- 
cession at the proper time. The French Government, which 
has since professed its readiness to perform a common act 
of justice, had, down to the signature of the treaty, 
absolute power to deal with i's own tariff. ~The apo- 
logists of the treaty have repeatedly alleged that it 
was necessary to profit by the article in the French Consti- 
tution which gives the Emperor an exclusive control over 
commercial legislation whenever he may think fit to modify 
it by international engagements. The provisions of the 
treaty were thus withdrawn from the cognizance of the 
Legislative body ; and if the prohibition on the export of 
rags had been abolished by the same instrument, there would 
have been no opportunity for the recent defeat of the French 
Government. Mr. Coppen would have been eager to sacri- 
fice, in honour ‘of Free-trade, any restriction which might 
have been enforced on his own side of the Channel ; but it 
was his object to give as much as possible without thinking 
of the equivalent which he wag to receive, and even when 
he renounced the right of taxing coals in England, he forgot 
to ask fora moderate French export duty on rags. The 
Manchester diplomatist seems to have proceeded on the 
same liberal principles which actuate an unwilling customer 
who is compelled by conscience or public opinion to attend a 
charitable bazaar. Having determined to contribute a few 
shillings or pounds to the church or hospital which is to 
profit by the speculation, a judicious economist spends his 
money as fast as possible, and encumbers himself with the 
smallest practicable return in the shape of pen-wipers, kettle- 
holders, and embroidered cigar-cases. Mr. Coppen, on behalf 
of the English nation, threw his purse on the table, and 
M. Rovner and M. Cuevatier never thought of putting 
up in his parcel the little packet of rags which he might 
have had for the asking. Mr. Guapstone has not yet made 
up his mind whether the Treaty was a bargain or a gift. 
At the beginning of the session he was inclined to boast of the 
chaffering astuteness which he now indignantly repudiates. 
In commercial policy it is sometimes as blessed to give as to 
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receive; and in the present instance, the Government and 
the country, having no diplomatic triumph to boast of, may 
as well assume the credit of enlightened generosity. Let 
the French understand that the knick-knacks which weaffected 
te purchase were merely an excuse for well-considered dona- 
tions in support of the cause of Free-trade. 

The question of obligation under the Treaty was evidently 
of secondary importance if the maintenance of a protective 
duty was in itself inexpedient. As the House unanimously 
adopted the resolution which extended to all other countries 
the advantage conceded to France, it may be assumed that the 
decision turned rather on a general principle than on the con- 
struction of a particular document. The prohibitions and ex- 
pert duties on rags furnish no sufficient reason for exceptional 
egislation. When America refuses to send cotton to Liver- 
pool it will be time enough to think of the measures which 
may be necessary to defeat so preposterous a policy. The 
supply of rags from France and Germany is by no means 
indispensable to the paper-makers. There are more old 
shirts and old ropes in England than in half-a-dozen 
kingdoms on the Continent, and the successful competition 
of the English producers in the open market of America 
proves that they can, under more favourable conditions, hold 
their ground at home. ‘There is some foree in Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S suggestion that, in relation to books, paper itself is a 
raw material. The cheap-book producers, and even the 
inevitable Mr. CassELt, are entitled to the fair consideration 
of Parliament, notwithstanding the natwal prejudice which 
is excited by their affectation of the character of public 
benefactors. It is better that paper should be imported 
from Germany than that English grammars and dictionaries 
should be printed at Leipsic. The main reason, however, 
for equalizing the duties consists in the expediency of com- 
pletiug the policy which has been adopted in almost every 
other instance. 

Sir Huen Catrns weakened by over-subtlety the effect of 
his argument on the language of the Treaty. In all similar 
discussions the leaders of the contending parties put forward 
their ablest lawyers, reserving to themselves, if they are de- 
feated in technical argument, the right of protesting against 
a pettifogging construction of great national obligations. 
When the Atrrorney-GeneraL had failed to answer his 
rival, Lord Patmerston knew that a sneer at lawyers and 
their refinements would ensure the gratitude of puzzled lay- 
men by restoring their complacent equanimity. In the 


course of his able argument Sir Huan Cairns proved too 


much for his own purpose, by showing that incredible conclu- 
sions might be logically deduced from the terms of the 
Treaty. The House refused to believe that French tobacco 
could claim free admittance under the general definition of 
merchandises, and little interest attached to a possible inter- 
pretation which had evidently not been coutemplated by 
either party to the contract. The explanation of the dis- 
you? articles which was furnished by Mr. GLapstong and 
Lord Joun was substantially correct, although 
many of the anomalies which were pointed out in the debate 
still remain unexplained. The French Government, by 
waiving its right to the immediate equalization of the duties, 
had judiciously furnished Mr, Guapstone with an argument 
which would alone have secured his victory ; for the House of 
Conimons was naturally not disposed to accept as a boon the 
modification of a Treaty which had already been deliberately 
ratified by Parliament. 

If Sir Huau Carrys failed to prove that paper-makers 
ought to be protected, he convicted the Government and its 
Plenipotentiaries of disgraceful carelessness. The 7th and 
8th Articles are so confused and obscure that they can 
only be interpreted by the aid of a collateral and extraneous 
document. As Mr. Coppen was instructed to equalize the 
taxes on importation with the Excise duties, there can 
be no doubt that the clauses of the Treaty must have 
been intended to bear a corresponding construction; but it 
is possible that a Court of Law, looking exclusively at the 
contract itself, might have arrived at an opposite conclusion. 
Mr. GLapsTone even now maintains that the specific duty 
on card-board and paper-hang‘ngs could not be raised if the 
Excise-duty on the same articles were doubled; yet he has 
already added a large percentage to the specific duty on 
brandy, which was similarly fixed in the same clause and 
sentence of the Treaty. Lord Patmersron’s protest against 
technical quibbles was equivalent to an admission that the 
language of the Treaty left openings for dispute and evasion ; 
and every competent reader of the debate will perceive 
that several of the objections which were raised remained 


wholly without an answer. A diplomatist who was exempt 
from all solicitude for the interests which he represented 
might at least have taken the trouble to express his 
unreciprocated concessions in plain and definite English. 
Secondary evidence as to the meaning of a document framed 
six months age cannot be tendered without a severe impu- 
tation on the competence of the draftsman. The discussion 
will not increase the popularity of the Treaty, or of those by 
whom it was devised. Parliament has found itself hampered 
in considering a trifling question of commercial legislation 
by engagements to a foreign Government which coincided 
but accident=lly with sound domestic policy. When a 
gentleman is considering the expediency of cutting down a 
clump of trees, it is not pleasant to find that his steward has 
already bound him to effect the improvement by a gratuitous 
promise to the neighbouring landowner. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


HE reaction of opinion which is sometimes said to have 
taken place in England on the subject of Slavery does 

not appear to be more than a disinclination to follow 
the self chosen leaders of the Anti-Slavery movement into 
some of their latest extravagances. Except Mr. Cary.e, 
who regrets that the negro was ever emancipated, and 
Mr. Ruskin, who wishes to enslave the British labourer, 
nobody has swerved from the views which were popular in 
this country thirty years since. Weall think Slavery either 
a crime or the most fearful of misfortunes. We are 
heartily glad to have got rid of it, and intend to do 
our best, within the cirele of our legitimate powers, to blot 
it from the face of the world. But we do not think fit to 
assist the Anti-Slavery Society in turning the West Indies 
into a hot-house for forcing Bible-Chri: tians. Wedo not 
see that we are under any duty to protect the enfranchised 
negro from a competition which the white labourer has 
everywhere to struggle against ; and, if a native of China or of 
Malabar can be induced to pledge his services to the planter 
in fair contract, we recognise no wrong in his forcing the 
Jamaican negro to work a little harder for his plantain and 

ams, 

. But in the Southern States of America there is a true 
reaction on this subject, corresponding in force and amount 
to the feeling against Slavery in general which is coming to 
a head in the North. The Southern public is quitting one 
level of opinion to occupy an older and a lower one. To 
understaud this, we must remember that the Anti-Slavery 
movement had two distinct stages in England and America— 
the first of them closed by the prohibition of the 
Slave-Trade, the last of them not yet consummated, but 
tending to the absolute extinction of compulsory servi- 
tude. Englund has accomplished both these stages, the 
United States only one of them; but it certainly did appear 
until recently that such progress as had been made in 
America was not likely to be retraced. Nothing can be 
more distinct than the forms of Slavery which exist in any 
given country befure and after the disallowance of the Slave- 
trade. Not only is the home-bred negro a thousand times 
better treated than the savage freshly imported from the 
coast of Africa, but the sentiment prevalent among the slave- 
holders, and the arguments by which their peculiar institu- 
tions ave defended, differ entirely in the two cases. The 
planter whose slaves are born on his lands, or at most in a 
neighbouring State, has a crowd of reasons to give from 
religion, from philoso, hy, and from political economy, for the 
maiutenance of his system. He tells his Northern critic 
that he is restoring the organization of patriarchal society. 
He asserts that he is gradually civilizing an undeveloped 
race. Above all, he reasons precisely as “ J. R.” reasons in 
the Cornhill Magazine, and contends that, if he compels his 
servants to labour against their will, it is only because he 
charges himself unreservedly with the whole burden of their 
support, and is too benevolent to part with them, as a 
Northern manufacturer parts with his hired mechanics, 
merely because he is trading at a loss. In short, he conde- 
scends to argue, aud this in itself is a great step in advance’on 
the brutal indifference of the Cuban sugar grower. The slave- 
owner who imports his slaves has simply nothing to say for 
himself. The negro who labours in his fields and boiling- 
houses is merely an animal whose powers are subjugated to 
his service, and the very light in which he necessarily regards 
his victims tends inevitably to a treatment correspouding 
with his view of their position. 
Now, through most of the American Slave States there is 
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a growing desire for the revival of the importing system. 
The feeling is said to have gained so much strength that the 
older and more cautious of the Southern politicians are 
greatly alarmed by it. There are many causes for it. In 
the first place, the Southerners are tired of arguing. 
Whether they think themselves beaten in the dispute or 
not, they see that their reasonings have not the slightest 
effect on the Northern public, and that the time-serving 
politicians who pretended to be convinced by them are en- 
tirely losing the command of Northern opinion. To the 
recklessness produced by the conviction that it is no use 
spinning theories of Slavery any longer, is added the still 
more cogent motive of cupidity. We are informed, on the 
best authority, that the sale of the negroes imported in the 
yacht Wanderer and other piratical craft has acted on the 
Southern planters like the taste of the apple on Eve. It is 
a great mistake to suppose, with some of our contemporaries, 
that the Americans are convinced of the immense supe- 
riority of the home-bred negro. So far from this being 
true, the impression prevails through the South that the few 
negroes recently brought in from Africa have proved more 
patient, more laborious, more submissive, healthier, and, 
above all, infinitely cheaper than the ordinary slave from 
Virginia and Kentucky. While these opinions are abroad, 
it is no wonder that the desire to revive the Slave-trade 
spreads among the ignorant and demoralized masses of 
impoverished white men who form the majority in every 
single Slave State. The facts that negro property was the 
monopoly of an insignificant minority, and that the bulk 
of the whites in the South possessed no slaves, and had no 
prospect of possessing any, were long since pointed out to us 
by Mrs. Beecner Stowe. Mrs. Strowe’s inferences from 
this state of things seemed natural enough. She coneluded 
that the routs of slavery had but a scanty hold on the soil, 
and that its displacement would neither be as difficult nor as 
unpopular as was usually supposed. She forgot that there 
was another result to which men’s minds were much more 
rapidly verging. It requires some effort of intellect for a 
poor man to see that he wili be the better for an entire 
change of system, but it requires none to understand that 
he must be a gainer if the instruments of his rich neigh- 
bour’s wealth are rendered more accessible to him. The 
* mean whites” of the South have, in fact, adopted the 
reasoning of the Northern Abolitionists. They hold that the 
importing system is neither less nor more justifiable than 
the breeding system, and, as they think they see their advan- 
tage in the Slave-trade, they are clamouring for its resusci- 
tation. And there are Americans who consider that the 
election of the Republican candidate to the Presidency, 
which at present seems inevitable, will rather assist than 
prevent the clandestine traffic in sea borne slaves. The 

wers of the Executive will no doubt in that event be 

onestly exerted to arrest and punish the slaver, but it is 
not unlikely that its effurts will be more than compensated 
by the encouragement which will be given to him, out of 
mere defiance and bravado, by the infuriated population of 
the South. 

The point for Englishmen to consider is the bearing of 
this unfortunate condition of feeling on the policy now advo- 
cated by the Anti-slavery leaders. These gentlemen are 
visibly egging on the Government to pick a quarrel with 
Spain on the subject of Cuba, which can only result in 
handing over the island to the United States. It may seem 
at first sight that, if by this transfer we get rid of the Slave- 
trade altogether, we shall have cheaply purchased its extinction 
at the cost of slightly enlarging the area of slave-breeding. 
But, shall we get rid of the Slave-trade? It is as well to be 
certain on that point before we go further. There is, as we 
have shown, something more than a chance that the Southern 
American States—which, after the next Presidential election, 
will no longer be acted upon by the desire to compromise 
with Northern repugnances—may again become a community 
drawing a large part of its negroes from the Slave-trade. 
This being so, the annexation of Cuba to the American 
Federation seems to us, of all conceivable events, the one 
which would create the greatest facilities for the slaver. 
A sort of Slave-trade must, it should be remembered, be at 
once legalized. There must be a free traffic in negroes by 
sea between Cuba and the breeding States. How, then, is a 
vessel containing negroes from Africa to be distinguished 
from one carrying a cargo of Virginian hands? The dis- 
crimination of the legitimate trader from the slaver is even 
now the most delicate of duties which can devolve on a naval 


officer; but how is it to be discharged when the ordinary 


symptoms of illicit traffic count for nothing, and when, not 
the presence of slaves om board, but the place of their birth, 
is the point to be ascertained by the bewildered captor? 
With such difficulties as these to overcome, we should have 
to withdraw our police of the seas in a year or two, even if 
there were not a stronger reason for discontinuing it in the 
certainty that, as soon as the Americans begin to trade on 
their own account in slaves, the efforts of a foreign Power to 
prevent them would only lead to as desperate a quarrel as 
this century has seen. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


a Thames Embankment Committee had a rather easy 
task. They were appointed to consider a subject which 
did not admit of two opinions, and to give a sort of official 
apswer to a question which the public had long since an- 
swered for themselves in the affirmative. Two or three 
obvious considerations not only show the necessity of em- 
banking the river which is now the disgrace of the metro- 
polis, but point to the present as the time when this great 
work ought to be commenced. The thoroughfares which 
once accommodated the east and west traffic of London 
have become so utterly inadequate to meet the demands 
made upon them since locomotion has been stimulated 
by railway travelling, that to drive from Charing Cross 
to the Eastern Counties Railway, or even to the Bank, 
is an operation more tedious than walking, and threatens 
soon to become.an absolute impossibility. Some relief 
must be given to our overcrowded thoroughfares, unless 
business and pleasure alike are to come to a deadlock in the 
streets of London. Concentrated railway stations and metro- 
politan lines are as likely to increase as to diminish the evil, 
and the only possible remedy is a new street of ample dimen- 
sions running parallel to the river. Any one who takes up 
a map of London will see at a glance that to cut such a 
street through the mass of valuable buildings which choke up 
the heart of the city would involve a destruction of property 
for which no Parliament could be got to vote the necessary 
amount of compensation. There is one, and only one, open 
space available for such a purpose, and that is the river 
Thames itself. If we are ever to have the new channel of 
communication without which London can scarcely breathe 
or move, we must borrow the site from the river. 

But can the river spare it? Fortunately, this question 
admits of a most satisfactory answer. The river would gain 
as much by surrendering, say, a third ora fourth of its breadth 
as the town would be benefited by the acquisition of the 
additional ground. For once, those offensive foreshores, 
which sanitary reformers charge with half the disease of 
London, may be regarded with complacency. To be worth- 
less and a nuisance in their present state is the very best 
quality they could possess, when they are wanted for some 
other purpose than to pollute the river and poison the air. 
Even during that half of each day when they are covered 
with water, they do not really form any portion of the 
river. Intersected by steam-boat piers, and covered with 
barges doing duty as temporary wharves, they are utterly 
useless for all purposes of navigation. There they lie, as if 
to show that, in the very heart of London, acres of land 
which might bear a fabulous price are squandered for no 
better object than to damage the navigation and corrupt 
the purity of a river which ought to be the noblest ornament 
of the metropolis. 

But the case for an embankment does not end here. It 
is not only that the river asks to be relieved of these slopes 
of mud, which the land covets as an acquisition beyond all 
price, but the old half-solved problem of diverting the refuse 
of the metropolis from the stream which we have turned 
into a tidal sewer has once more become unmanageable, 
unless the new difficulty can be got rid of-by an embankment 
of the shore. The plans devised for the drainage of the 
North of London include a sewer from Westminster to 
London Bridge, to be constructed at the lowest possible level. 
Either it must be built in the river itself, in the masonry of 
a great embanking wall, or it must be driven along the 
busiest line of streets in London, in the midst of gas-pipes 
and water-pipes, under the foundations of houses none too 
stable even now, at a cost which, without reckoning com- 
pensation for damage, would go a long way towards the 
expense of an embankment. If this plan is ever to be 
carried out, Fleet-street and the Strand will have to be closed, 
perhaps for years, while the works are going on ; and, even 
without the aid of the Statistical Society, one may venture 
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to estimate the money value of the time which would in 
consequence be lost, as somethingealtogether beyond the 
most extravagant hypothesis as to the expense of the alter- 
native scheme. 

It is not often that a single project of material improve- 
ment combines so many independent advantages. Build an 
embankment, and the City will get the easy approach which 
its traffic requires ; London will be provided with the low- 
level sewer without which all the millions spent by the 
Metropolitan Board will have been squandered in vain ; 
and the Thames, instead of eddying and shoaling between 
slopes of fetid mud, will flow with stately current and 
uniform depth between quays which will form the grandest 
thoroughfare of the metropolis. These are the public 
benefits which will result from the work; but the com- 
mercial advantages will be scarcely less conspicuous. The 
disturbance of river traffic, and the destruction of wharves 
which are as valuable as they are hideous, were once 
the great obstacles to the improvement of the Thames. A 
slight modification of the scheme has reversed this state 
of things. By leaving a waterway between the new em- 
bankment and the present shore, the value of the wharf pro- 
perty and the amount of frontage available for the purposes 
of trade will be enormously increased. A dock always filled 
with water, and open to the main channel for two or three 
hours at the top of every tide, will occupy the place of the 
shores over which barges and boats alternately float in their 
own element, and lie rotting and immoveable on the muddy 
deposit. All the work of the wharf, the shifting and un- 
loading of lighters, and the storing of goods, will go on with 
equal facility during the whole day ; and without reckoning 
in the value of the ground which will be reclaimed for ware- 
housing purposes, the gain to the existing river-side proprietors 
will be so great that already the wharf-owners of the north 
and south sides of the river are pressing their rival claims to 
the earliest attention of Parliament. With such a case before 
them, it was almost impossible for the Committee to go 
wrong. Practically, the matter they had to discuss was 
not whether the Thames should be embanked, and that with- 
out delay, but in what way the project should be carried 
out, and from what source the funds should be derived. 

For a work of such large dimensions and national import- 
ance, it might not have been unreasonable to expect some 
aid from the Consolidated Fund ; but, in the present temper 
of Parliament, the Committee probably took a judicious 
course in recommending a resort to local sources of revenue. 
There are at present in existence two metropolitan taxes 
which bring in enough to pay for the whole cost of the pro- 
posed embankment on both sides of the river within a 
moderate number of years. Now that the right of London 
to claim imperial assistance for necessary works of ornament 
and utility is so stoutly disputed, common fairness suggests 
that local taxes should be exclusively applied to local pur- 
poses. The hackney-carriage duty, and the coal-tax, fall 
within this description, and it is to these that the Committee 
point as the proper sources from which to draw funds for 
the improvement of the Thames. The only objection to 
this proposal is the contemplated abolition of the London 
coal-duties in the course of the next year ; but few of those 
who pay the tax will think the money ill applied in im- 
proving the health, beauty, and convenience of the metro- 
polis, and in adding so greatly to the wharf accommodation 
as perhaps indirectly to compensate, by the diminution of 
local charges upon the landing and transport of coals, for a 
great part of the shilling a ton which is levied upon them. 

The sufficiency of the resources indicated seems to be 
abundantly established. The first cost of the northern 
embankment is variously estimated, according to the extent 
of the area to be reclaimed, at from half a million to a mil- 
lion and a half sterling ; but the Committee state that a large 
proportion of this would be repaid by works of a productive 
character. The southern embankment would be considerably 
less expensive; and, even without allowing for the large 
returns from the sale of water-side plots for wharves and 
warehouses, we believe that 2,000,000/. is beyond the most 
extravagant estimate which has been framed for the entire 
scheme. The coal-tax alone would be more than a sufficient 
security for a loan of this amount; and we may therefore 
regard the fivuancial difficulty as surmounted—not, perhaps, in 
the most agreeable way, but still without involving any 
greater inconvenience than we have been accustomed to 
endure, and certainly without saddling London with a taxa- 
tion at all commensurate with the advantages promised by 
the embankment. 


One almost unaccountable blunder in the recommendations 
of the Committee will have to be rectified before their advice 
can be followed. They state that the embankment of the 
south side of the Thames forms “a necessary part of any 
“ complete scheme ;” but, with an inconsistency which is only 
to be explained by some financial timidity and much en- 
gineering ignorance, they propose that the northern embank- 
ment alone should be commenced at present. No engineer 
of any experience would venture on an experiment which 
would probably make the navigation of the river far worse 
than it is now. A stream enclosed within walls scours 
equally and preserves a uniform depth, but if a wall were 
built on the concave side of the Thames, the nuisance 
already caused by the formation of shoals in some places, 
and the washing away of foundations in others, instead 
of being removed, as it would be by a complete em- 
bankment, will beyond all doubt be seriously aggravated. 
Most Londoners will indorse the judgment of the Committee 
as to the necessity of a complete embankment ; but the 
attempt to recommend the project by proposing to carry out 
one half only of an indivisible scheme is a mere delusion. 
It would be scarcely more absurd to order a coat with one 
sleeve for the sake of saving a little cloth ; and if Parliament 
has not the courage to carry out in its integrity the plan 
which the Committee propose to mutilate, it would be better 
to postpone the whole undertaking until saner views pre- 
vail. After all, 2,000,000/., a great part of which will 
return in a few years, is not a very serious outlay for the 
richest city in the world to make upon an undertaking 
essential to its ornament, and to the convenience and health 
of its enormous population. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHS. 


HE prospects of Ocean Telegraphy are at present under 

a cloud, which all must hope—and which those who 
best understand the subject confidently believe—will prove 
but one of those temporary discouragements which every 
novel enterprise has to surmount. The successful comple- 
tion of the line from Aden to Kurrachee was followed 
almost immediately by the failure of one of the shorter 
links which had been working, in apparently good condition, 
for some months at the bottom of the Red Sea. Political 
complications had delayed the formation of the Alexandria 
line, which was destined to form part of the communication 
between London and Calcutta, and some unexplained mishap 
had previously interrupted the principal line across the 
Mediterranean. These are comparatively slight misfortunes, 
remediable at no very serious cost, but they have combined 
to deepen the distrust with which even the boldest specu- 
lators have learned to look upon telegraphic enterprises. 
The tide of enthusiasm turned long since, when the Atlantic 
telegraph broke down after all difficulties were supposed to 
have been surmounted ; and those who are anxious to see the 
fulfilment of the grand design of binding the whole earth in 
a continuous girdle of communication must wait patiently 
until efforts more successful, though they cannot be more 
deserving of success, than those of the Atlantic Company 
shall have once more restored confidence in the commercial 
value of telegraphic schemes. It is surprising that, 
at such a moment, any adventurers should be found 
bold enough to start even the most promising project of 
ocean telegraphy, and we fear that the new plan of 
connecting England and America by what is termed the 
North-about route will have some difficulty in overcoming 
the hesitation which is now universally felt to embark money 
in a class of enterprises which have been so little prospe- 
rous. But if the time has not yet come, it is not the less 
certain to arrive, when the dreams of the most sanguine will 
be more than realized; and it is precisely because the 
moment of action is perhaps still distant that the interval 
should be spent in the acquisition of all the information 
which may hereafter be turned to good account. The least 
hopeful in these matters will be glad that the Government 
has complied with the modest request that a careful survey 
of the line proposed to be followed by these new adventurers 
should be made without delay. Misfortune proverbially sours 
the temper, and one can scarcely wonder at the little bicker- 
ings which have sometimes occurred between the promoters 
of schemes which have failed and projects which have not 
been tried. It is always easy and rather invidious to contrast 
the hypothetical advantages of an untried enterprise with 
the failure of one that has been put to the proof; but all 
who interest themselves in ocean telegraphy ought to 
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remember with gratitude, that whatever success they may 
achieve will be due in great measure to the experience 
which the Atlantic Company have so dearly bought for the 
benefit of the world. 

The triumph of any one among the undertakings which 
have been set on foot would be a gain to all, and both in- 
terest and feeling should make all who have in any way con- 
nected themselves with telegraphic enterprise work cordially 
together for the accomplishment of the end which union and 
perseverance will yet achieve. If they did so, they would 
find much to encourage hope even in their present somewhat 
gloomy prospects. One ocean line of first-rate importance 
seems likely before very long to be submerged. The cable 
manufactured to connect England with Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean by a line independent of foreign control, is, 
it appears, intended to form a portion of the system of lines 
between Australia and the East by which Sydney and Mel- 
bourne will ultimately be placed in telegraphic connexion 
with London. It is a significant fact that this—the only 
project which can be said to be now in course of execu- 
tion—is sustained by Government, the cable having been 
originally undertaken as a military work, and the Aus- 
tralian line having received the assurance of an adequate 
subsidy from the Colonial Governments. The experience 
gained in the Atlantic expedition has enormously reduced 
the risks of these undertakings. When the cable which 
now lies at the bottom of the ocean was first designed, 
it was foreseen that, in order to secure any chance of effective 
working, a much more substantial conductor would be needed 
than had ever been, employed in the shorter lines which con- 
nect England with Continental ports. Unfortunately, conside- 
rations of expense prevented the application of this principle 
on a sufficient scale, or we might even now be in the receipt 
of daily messages from the United States. But the hint has 
not been thrown away, and the cable ordered by the Govern- 
ment is being constructed on a scale which will obviate one of 
the chief causes of the failure of the Transatlantic line. It has 
been proved to be possible, with the rough methods hitherto 
employed, to pay out a cable of more than two thousand miles 
in length in a sea whose depth often exceeded two miles ; 
but the hairbreadth escapes of thé Atlantic cable on more 
than one occasion have suggested more scientific means of 
guarding against the risk of fracture. It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to expect that the great problem of the 
possibility of long deep-sea telegraphs, which is already 
theoretically solved, will be placed beyond all future doubt 
by the permanent success of the Gibraltar experiment, 
which, if not carried out at once, will, it may be hoped, 
be resumed in the course of next year. The restoration 
of the defective cable in the Red Sea can only be a work of 
moderate cost ; and when England has once secured a good 
working telegraph of her own from London to Calcutta, there 
will be an end, at any rate, of the doubts which past mishaps 
have thrown upon the feasibility of such undertakings. 
When this result is achieved, Australia will not be long in 
completing her share of the great work ; and the union 
of England and America will be the only remaining enter- 
prise necessary to complete the network of telegraphic wires 
over the whole surface of the earth. Whether the first com- 
plete triumph may be won, as all must desire, by the Com- 
pany which first tempted the dangers of the undertaking, 
or by the advocates of some other route, it cannot be 
doubted that, if one attempt should be successful, it will not 
long be left alone. A single wire could never suffice for the 
telegraphic traffic of two Continents, and the more indus- 
triously the merits of different lines may be investigated, 
the greater will be the probability of the completion of each 
of them. Three only have yet been proposed. One is the 
well-known track from Valencia to Newfoundland. A 
second proposes to pass by comparatively short stages from 
island to island, across the mid Atlantic, to the shores of 
South America. The third is that for which the assistance 
of a Government survey has recently been obtained, and 
which would track its way from Scotland to the Faroe Isles, 
thence to Iceland, across to the southern extremity of 
Greenland, and on by way of Hamilton’s Sound to join the 
network which covers British North America and the 
United States. 

Of these routes the first is undoubtedly practicable, 
though the cost and the risk together may for a time pre- 
vent a renewal of the attempt. The southern scheme is 
perhaps the least hopeful, from the extreme depth which the 
ocean is supposed to reach in those latitudes, and from the 
probably volcanic character of a portion of the bed. The 


one serious danger to be feared in the Iceland line is from 
the ice, but Captain OsBornx and other Arctic navigators 
have expressed rather confident expectations that the pro- 
posed survey will result in the discovery ofa track by which 
the risk may he almost certainly escaped. Surface ice, how- 
ever perilous to Arctic explorers, will have no dangers for a 
cable stowed at the bottom of the sea, and the only problem 
which has to be solved is to find a deep channel protected by 
a shallower sea to the northward, where all threatening ice- 
bergs would be effectually stopped. Such channels are 
known to exist, and are easily traced by the reefs of grounded 
ice which form along their banks, and if one can be discovered 
of sufficient length to carry the cable clear of the compa- 
ratively shallow water, the feasibility of the enterprise would 
be established. 

Notwithstanding these comparatively hopeful signs, it is 
not to be expected that any early success will be obtained 
without the co-operation of the Government. It is time that it 
should be distinctly understood whether the trunk lines of 
ocean telegraph are to be recognised as national undertakings. 
Mr. GLapstone himself,a year or twoago, was not unfavourable 
to this view ; but his recent observations amount to saying 
that no further aid is to be looked for from the public purse, 
until commercial enterprise shall be strong enough to dis- 
pense with all extraneous support. The reason assigned for 
Government inaction is simply that the risk is so great as to 
involve a possible loss of the investment; but it is precisely 
this circumstance which justifies the demand that works of 
such incalculable importance for political and military pur- 
poses should not be allowed to languish until all obstacles 
shall have been overcome, as they ultimately must be, by 
private means. The question is, not whether we shall ulti- 
mately have the means of communication which are so much 
desired, but whether the Government, by a comparatively 
trifling risk, will anticipate the day of complete triumph by 
perhaps fifty years. This is not a subject to be considered in 
a spirit of narrow parsimony, for the time may come, with 
little warning, when independent telegraphic communication 
with Gibraltar, Malta, and still more distant possessions, may 
determine the issue of military and naval operations the cost 
of which will outweigh a hundredfold the utmost that could 
be expended on a fair trial of the feasibility of ocean tele- 


graphs. 


MR. EVERETT ON AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


RATIONS on the 4th of J uly are not usually very instruc - 
tive performances, but Mr. Everett delivered one at Boston, 

on the last recurrence of that anniversary, which deserves atten- 
tion. It is an answer to the severe criticism upon gw orking 
of American institutions, delivered by Lord Grey in the House 
of Lords last April, during a debate upon the Reform Bill. 
Some parts of Mr. Everett's oration will meet with cordial admi- 
ration and sympathy on this side of the Atlantic. Eve’ 
Englishman must feel that the degeneration of the Uni 
States would be at once the greatest discredit, and one 
of the greatest calamities, that could happen to the English 
race under laws and institutions substantially agree. Our 
own greatness and prosperity are deeply involved in theirs, 
and there are few things for which we can wish more 
ardently than that they may maintain the credit of the family 
of which they must soon become in the course of nature the 
most numerous, and in some particulars the most powerful, 
branch. It is not, however, so easy to admire the tone in which 
Mr. Everett deprecates what he calls “ disparaging commentaries 
on the constitution, laws, and administration of friendly States,” 
even if, as some of his expressions seem to imply, he restricts 
his objection to speeches in Parliament. Experience is the one 

t instructor of men and of nations, and its benefits can only 
Agama by the utmost plainness of speech. To warn one 
nation against a given course of conduct because it has produced 
bad results in another, is surely as legitimate a method of argu- 
ment as any that can be devised; and it is not worthy of great 
nations or of wise men to take offence at such comparisons, if 
they are made bond fide. It is indeed an invaluable service to 
any one to tell him frankly of his faults—a service so important, 
and so seldom rendered, that those upon whom it is conferred 
may well forgive some asperity, and even some ill will, in those 
who confer it. 

The substance of Mr. Everett's defence of the United States 
deserves careful attention. He begins by claiming for his country, 
with perfect justice, an unbounded material prosperity. He 
goes on to say that this is accompanied by the general prevalence 
of a higher level of knowledge and odeoaiion throughout all classes 
of society than exists elsewhere. They have, he adds, produced 
books which have a general ee: though he admits that, 
with the single exception of Washington, no American name 
belongs to the small list of very f gw men. This state of things, 
he observes, is inconsistent with the charge that-the country 
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is a prey to “general corruption, political, social, and moral.” 
Descending to more specific charges, he denies that the 
Government of the United States deserves to be described as 
‘an unbalanced democracy,” inasmuch as the different State 
Governments limit each other, whilst the Supreme Court acts 
as a constitutional check of a kind and power elsewhere unknown. 
As to the charge which he considers the most serious of all— 
the degradation of the judicial office—he observes that the 
judges of the Courts of the United States hold for life; that 
some of the judges of Massachusetts hold for life; and that 
these tribunals are in every way worthy of respect. In 
England, on the other hand, he observes, the Lord Chancellor is 
a member of the Ministry; and Lord Mansfield, when Chief 
Justice, took a warm part in political contests. As to poli- 
tical corruption, he denies that American Legislatures are 
more corrupt than the English Parliament; and in connexion 
with this Re refers to the influence which, at the height 
of the railway mania, Mr. Hudson exercised by means of the dis- 
tribution of shares. He denies that the United States have 
maintained an “unscrupulous and overbearing tone” in their 
diplomatic relations with us ; and he concludes with congratula- 
tions which, if somewhat commonplace, are certainly not un- 
natural, upon the course which the history of the country has 
taken since the Declaration of Independence. 


It is difficult to read Mr. Everett’s ingenious speech without a 
certain regret. It is throughout the composition of an advocate 
who labours hard to induce his fellow-countrymen—who, of all 

opulations, are least inclined to the sin of self-depreciation—to 
Tete a good opinion of themselves. He wouid have em- 
ployed the day in a more manly and a more profitable manner 
if he had taken for granted—as he very reasonably might—the 
substantial greatness of his country, and had considered the 
pra whether there was not some truth in the assertion that 
the permanence of that greatness is threatened by very serious 
dangers, with a view to their removal or mitigation. The habit 
of holding large meetings for purely complimentary purposes 
is neither useful nor dignified. We Ba too much of it in our 
own country, and few things can be more dangerous to the 
formation of honest opinions on subjects of popular interest, 


The general sense of dissatisfaction which Mr. Everett's speech 
produces is not diminished by closer attention to it. It answers 
charges which never were made, and evades charges which 
urgently require an answer. No one ever denied the 
energy, the wealth, or the shrewdness and intelligence of the 
people of the United States; nor did any one ever deny that 
American society contains many institutions which do act, and 
which were intended to act, as checks upon the tendency which 
exists amongst them to unqualified democracy. It is no doubt 
true that the or yrarny! of the tenure by which the United 
States judges hold their office, the authority of the Supreme 
Court, and the limitations which the different State Legislatures 
impose upon each other by the very fact of their existence, are 
amongst the most important of these, and Mr. Everett was 
perfectly right to call attention to the fact. All this, how- 
ever, does not meet the point of the criticism which is so 
often mage upon the United States in this country. No 
one wo notice passes, or would wish to pass, an unqualified 
censure upon them. What is said—and Mr. Everett has not 
answered it—is, not that the United States are an unqualified 
ys grange 6 but that they afford evidence as to the tendencies 
of that form of government, and that that evidence is not en- 
couraging. In fact, it repeats and confirms on a larger scale the 
testimony which is afforded by some of our own institutions. No 
one would say that the Government of this country is democratic, 
but it is perfectly true that a great deal is to be learnt from 
Marylebone and the Tower Hamlets. Undoubtedly the Presi- 
dent has very substantial authority, and so have the judges of 
the Supreme Court, but the mode in which the elections of the 
different Legislatures take place, and the manner in which those 
bodies discharge their duties when they are elected, give us in 
this country very little confidence in the principles on which they 
repose. The general impression which prevails in this country 
as to the practical working of the elective part of American 
institutions and courts, and which is the ground of the most 
unfavourable criticisms that are current in regard of them, is, 
that in the United States politics have become a sort of trade, 
and a trade which is not followed by the most distinguished part 
of the community, but is almost entirely in the hands of election 
a ty It is said—and the statement is widely believed—that men 
of this class contrive, by coarse and vulgar artifices, well known in 
most of our larger constituencies, to return members both to the 
State Legislaturesand toCongress in such a manner that the better 
educated and more refined part of the population is not adequately 
represented there; and it is further asserted that one conse- 
quence of this state of things is, that the men who ought to 

overn the country devote themselves to other pursuits, and leave 
egislation to their inferiors. It is difficult to avoid the inference 
that the way in which the debates, both in Congress and the 
State Legislatures, are conducted, and the scenes y which they 
are frequently and disgracefully interrupted, corroborate this 
opinion in a considerable degree. Mr. Everett denies that Ame- 
rican Legislatures are more corrupt than the English Parliament. 
However this may be, the question of corruption is a mere bye 
point—interesting to us, because it is frequently asserted here 
that democratic reform would afford the only possible protection 


against jobbery, but irrelevant to the main question, which bears 
rather upon the general capacity and standing of politicians than 
on the degree in which they are amenable to one particular accu- 
sation. The reason why Waglishmen are dissatisfied with the 
political results of American democracy is, that the men, the 
measures, and the spirit of debate seem to grow petty and vulgar ; 
so that the various representative bodies are more like enormous 
vestries than the councils of great nations. This is particularly 
the case with the elections of Presidents. In almost every in- 
stance of late years they have been men of the most second-rate 
kind, and have been chosen, not upon any broad principle, but in 
consequence of combinations at once uninteresting and almost 
catinely unintelligible. 

In regard to the administration of justice, Mr. Everett is even 
more unsatisfactory. We say that the system of electing judges 
acts badly. Mr. Everett replies that there are judges in America 
who hold for life, and are not elected—that there are others who, 
though elected, hold for life, and that these judges are ver 
good. Surely this is exactly the complement of the Englis 
opinion. No one here ever said or thought that there were no 
good judges in America. What most Englishmen do say and think 
is, that the system of electing judges is a bad one; and that 
system, though certainly not universal in America, is very 
general there. No one, of course, can pretend to form a com- 
plete opinion upon so immense a subject as the administration of 
justice in a great nation who has not a minute personal, and pro- 
bably even a professional, acquaintance with it. Foreigners can 
only judge by broad popular evidence—such, for example, as is 
supplied by the reports of remarkable trials. Many of these 
proceedings have taken place of late years, and have attracted 
great attention in this country ; and in almost every instance the 
same characteristic features have appeared—gross effrontery on 
the part of the counsel, powerlessness on the part of the judge, 
and furious partisanship on the part of the public. The trial of 
Mr. Sickles may have been in many respects an exception to the 
ordinary course of justice, but it was disgraceful in the highest 

ossible degree to every one concerned in it, except, indeed, the 
Judge, who appears to have been throughout little more than a 
cypher. 

We do not make these remarks in anything approaching to an 
unfriendly spirit to the Americans. ey have been made a 
thousand times by their sincere friends and admirers. We only 
wish to show what the real points are on which answers to the 
common accusations against them are required, as it is melan- 
choly to see a man like Mr. Everett addressing floods of irrele- 
vant commendation to an audience which ought either to discuss 
the character of their institutions fairly or to let them alone 
altogether. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE BENCH. 


big 9 are probably few dinner-tables in the kingdom at 
which conversation will not have turned during the past 
week on the unusual episode which enlivened the first day of the 
Surrey Assizes. Justice, for the most part, holds her own 
amongst us with a supremacy that is almost uninterestingly com- 
plete. There is something positively monotonous in the unbroken 
smoothness with which the machinery of the law is brought to 
bear upon the misdeeds and disputes of the criminal or litigious 
portions of the community. Respect and submission are happily 
so universally the rule that the least show of resistance, the 
slightest departure from the routine of compliance, is sure to 
arouse general interest and inquisitiveness, and to be heartily 
welcomed alike by the lover of small-talk and the collector of 
social curiosities. It is curious that within a week two incidents 
should have occured to ruffle the surface of a stream generally so 
placid, and to import into the calm atmosphere of judicial pro- 
ceedings some of tliat self-willed, indecorous, and reckless be- 
haviour which bears so near a relationship to actual outrage, and 
which the visible presence of the Law’s most dignified ministers 
must, one would think, be especially calculated to awe into pro- 
riety In Ireland, we have seen a party of provincial magistrates, 
lind with arrogance and fanaticism, first publicly murmuring at 
the moderation and good-sense of a judge, and then greeting his 
departure by an insulting demonstration of festivity. In England, 
we have had a Justice of the Queen’s Bench in open Court en- 
gaged in actual encounter with the High Sheriff of the county, 
and carrying his own and the Law’s way only by the application 
of those old-fashioned sanctions and violent remedies which 
seemed to have been handed down to us froma ruder-generation, 
and reserved, like pieces of obsolete artillery, more on account of 
their antiquarian interest than from any probability of their 
serious employment in civilized andenlightened times. Uniformity 
is certainly the characteristic—perhaps the danger—of our age ; 
and when nineteen-twentieths of society are conventional and 
unpicturesque, the chronicler of contemporary history may not 
unnaturally dwell with especial emphasis upon such startling 
phenomena of irregularity and independence. 

The leading journal has seized the occasion of performing a 
Jeremiad over the lapse of judicial dignity, and of further vili- 
fying a gentleman whose appointment a year ago it canvassed 
with more acrimony than wisdom. Sir Colin Blackburn has 
entirely disappointed the impertinent grumblers who were ready 
at that time to prophesy evil things concerning him, and to 
accuse the Lord Chancellor of a thorough-going job in favour of 
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his less distinguished fellow-countryman. His decisions have 
age been questioned or overruled as seldom as those of 
any of his compeers, while his large acquirements as a lawyer, 
and the professional zest with which he entered upon his new 
career, have led him to take an almost inconveniently prominent 

art in the deliberations of the court in banc. It recently fell to 

is lot, with Chief-Justice Cockburn, to go the round of the Home 
Circuit, and after a month's hard work in other county towns, 
the pair of judges in due course began their sittings at Guild- 
ford. And here they were by no means gratified at the sight of the 
edifices which the local authorities consider appropriate for the 
administration of their country’s laws. 


The county of Surrey enjoys the unusual privilege of receiving 
her Majesty's Commission at no less than three assizé towns. 
This arrangement, which no doubt has its own conveniences, 
entails of course the expense of keeping up three separate sets of 
courts ; and outraged economy has revenged itself by deter- 
mining that all three shall be of the vilest description. Tt would 
be invidious to assign the prize of pre-eminent badness where all 
are so deserving ; and it would be needless temerity to incur the 
displeasure of the guardian sprites who no doubt in each locality 
preside over the discomfort and confusion, the blocked-up passages 
and sickening atmospheres, the witnesses who cannot be heard, 
and the solicitors who cannot be found, that are but the more 
conspicuous miseries of an ill-contrived and over-crowded court. 
Suffice it that Guildford fully comes up to the requisite standard 
of inconvenience, and that the Chief Justice intimated pretty 
plainly his opinion of the wretched little meagre gallery in 
which he was destined to spend the next fortnightof his exist- 
ence. Sir Colin Blackburn’s Court was not even completely 
enclosed, and an iron railing alone separated it from the open 
Corn Exchange and the public street. The rumble of ever 
passing cart would of course have brought business to a stand- 
still, had not a judicious outlay of straw—touchingly suggestive 
of events of a far tenderer and more domestic interest than are 
often transacted in a court of justice—in some degree deadened 
the harsh sounds that still broke in upon the judicial ear from 
the outer world. Then, as an additional precaution against 
matters going too smoothly, the attendant myrmidons 
to whose vigilance the maintenance of order is entrusted are 
for the most part decrepit old gentlemen, who apparently 
have been induced to quit the congenial leisure of the work- 
house to swell the wild magnificence of so imposing an occasion. 
Judges are long-suffering, but they are men; and one can hard] 
wonder that Justice Blackburn, in the midst of sucha scene, felt 
entirely oy i to be superfluously complimentary to the 
very persons thom he considered fairly accountable for a serious 
and public grievance. The squires had assembled, it appears, in 
unusual numbers, not with the slightest pretence of zeal for the 
furtherance of justice, or of respect for her Majesty’s represen- 
tative, but for the avowed purpose of doing honour to a popular 
country gentleman who arg Se to fill the post of High Sheriff. 
Mr. Evelyn, knowing that thanks come with most grace from the 
highest quarters, suggested to the judge, that in addition to the 
usual ceremony of thanking the grand jury on its discharge, he 
should go on to thank the other magistrates who had attended, 
but whose services had not been required. This courtesy, though 
it-may seem natural, happens not to be customary, and custom, 
in matters of etiquette, is the natural and the only proper guide. 
It might, no doubt, be very graceful for the judge to apologize 
to the prisoners who are acquitted for the inconveniences to 
which they have been exposed, or to condole with the briefless 
barristers who sit below in enforced inactivity on the fruitless- 
ness of their professional zeal; but custom has disregarded the 
claims alike of acquitted prisoners and unemployed lawyers, and 
the country gentlemen are the victims of a similar neglect. The 
judge saw no reason to depart from the accustomed course of 

roceeding, and dismissed the grand jury in the ordinary way. 
Mr. Evelyn, however, was not to be baffled either by fashionable 

recedent or judicial firmness, and resolved that his good neigh- 
fours should not go away unthanked. It seems impossible to 
acquit him of a deliberate intention to carry through his own 
purpose by sheer force, and to set the judge's expressed opinion 
at open defiance before the assembled county. Again and again 
he was called to order—again and again he insisted on addressing 
his friends. Having resolved upon open hostilities, he left the 
judge no alternative but either to accept an ignominious defeat, 
or to proceed at once to such sharp measures as would ensure 
immediate victory. Sir Colin Blackburn had no trouble in de- 
ciding, and the result showed that he was perfectly right. What 
he could not effect by request, or command, or fine, he did in- 
stantly effect by the threat of imprisonment; and if a penalty of 
sool. and the humiliation of being committed, seem a rather 
severe castigation for a little ill-timed perverseness, it must be re- 
membered that it was Mr. Evelyn himself who had brought 
matters to so unpleasant an issue, and had chosen to measure his 
strength with a man who was specially entrusted with royal 
authority, and bound alike by policy and honour to preserve the 
prestige of a lofty position. 

Our contemporary ought by this time to understand something 
of the philosophy of apologies; yet its strictures upon Justice 
Blackburn's mote of accepting his vanquished enemy's sword 
seem to us either to imply a faint conception of what is involved 
in the public retractation of a public insult, or to be based upon 
a resolute misunderstanding of al! the circumstances of the case, 


In private life, good breeding and goodnature alike suggest that 
a proffered apology should be met half-way, and that a man 
who is disposed to beg one’s pardon should never be driven to 
confess in plain terms how wrong he has been. No one but a 
fool in such instances is diaposed to stand punctiliously on his 
rights, or to state the merits of his own case with all the em- 
— and explicitness that strict justice might seem to allow. 
ourtesy waives the claims which, though tacitly admitted, it 
might be gainful to express; and the one aim of a generous 
victor is to spare wounded sensibilities, and to relieve the embar- 
rassment that is necessarily attendant upon a humiliating and 
undignified process. But when the insult or injury has been 
offered, not to a private individual, but to the ldw of the land, 
and the majesty of the Sovereign in the person of her represen- 
tative, such generosity would be completely misplaced. A public 
functiona has no right to recede a single inch from the exact 
boundary line of the privileges and claims of which he is the 
established guardian. Self-abnegation is permissible only where 
a man’s self is his own to deal with. We cannot allow ourselves 
to be indulgent when other persons’ rights are in question, least 
of all when those persons are the embodiment of national exis- 
tence, and those rights identical with the maintenance of social 
order and the triumph of constituted authority over turbulence, 
self-will, and insubordination. If, when the High Sheriff ap- 
peared with his apology, the Judge had at once Jaid aside 
the air of displeasure, and treated the morning’s occurrenee 
as of little importance, he would have turned the whole pro- 
ceeding into a farce, and have taken the first step toward 
turning his court into a bear-garden. He had to deal 
with a high official whom he had just found it necess 
to reprimand and punish in the most exemplary manner; and it 
would have been undignified and inconsistent in the extreme to 
gloss over with any conventional politeness an outrage on the 
part of the person primarily responsible for the maintenance of 
decorum, which, if committed by any ordinary visitor to the 
court, would have infallibly resulted in summary punishment. 
Mr. Evelyn’s apology was all that could be wished in the way of 
frank admission and sincere regret. He had put himself in an 
awkward position, and he had the good sense and manliness to 
accept vith, readiness the only decent means of extrication. The 
cup was no doubt bitter, and none the less so from the conscious- 
ness that his own hand had mixed it. His task was a difficult 
one; and still more difficult was that of the gentleman on whom 
it devolved to receive his explanation, and remit his punishment. 
It is far easier to apologize with candour than to forgive with 
grace ; and so far from Mr. Justice Blackburn having acted with 
**a consistency in bad taste throughout the whole of the pro- 
ceedings,” we believe that most of those present who were 
qualified to offer an opinion either as to soundness of law or pro- 
priety of behaviour, felt that they had no reason to be ashamed 
of a judge who had promptly and decidedly defended the 
imperilled dignity of his order, and had unhesitatingly dealt out 
to the indiscreet leader of the Surrey gentlemen the same stern 
reproof, and the same even-hande justice, that would have 
awaited the insubordination of a less distinguished offender. 


THE MINISTERIAL VICTORY. 


ORD PALMERSTON has not studied for nothing under 
the religious instructors to whom, by a rather mans 
transition, the care of his later conscience been committed. 
He has smitten his adversaries, hip and thigh, even as Joshua 
smote the men of Ai, and by exactly the same manceuvre. Last 
Monday night was the most brilliant specimen of a successful am- 
buscade that has been written in the chronicles of party warfare. 
Never was plan better matured, or secret better kept ; and never 
were adversaries more thoroughly taken in. And it was a beau- 
tiful instance of that faculty of seeming to blunder into victory 
which distinguishes all Lord Palmerston’s carefully concocted 
stratagems. The necessity of such a success as that of Monday 
was apparent to everybody; but his affectation of indifference 
and helplessness was so inimitable that no one suspected the pit- 
fall he was secretly digging for his sanguine opponents. He had, 
of course, enjoyed very much many of the successes on which they 
most plumed themselves. Nothing could have been more gratifyin 
to his feelings than to see Lord Jolin eating the Reform Bill wit 
a wry face, or Mr. Gladstone munching an amount of humilia- 
tion such as only “intrepid” statesmen will submit to. But he 
felt the amusement was going too far. These discomfited 
crotcheteers, much as he might detest them, were, after all, his 
colleagues ; and he felt that he was being a little Le guy by the 
dirt with which they had been pleased so liberally to bedaub 
themselves. If only to enable him to hold up his head in the 
face of foreign Courts during the tempestuous negotiations which 
the winter may have in store, some renewed assurance of the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons was an absolute necessity. 
But this was not a very easy matter to compass. He could not 
well move a vote of censure upon himself in order to have it 
negatived ; and the utter breakdown of all his factious tactics of 
former years seemed to have taken the heart out of Mr. Disraeli. 
There was nothing for it but to retort the stratagem which of old 
time the Israelite had practised so successfully — the Gentile. 
Lord Palmerston knew perfectly well that nothing would induce 
his theoretical adversaries to make an attack upon himself, or at- 
tempt immediately to upset his Government; but ‘he thought 
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they might possibly be induced to make a sally, if they thought 
that their special aversion—Mr. Gladstone—would be given over 
to them for a prey. 

This paper customs’ duty seemed a convenient opportunity 
for inviting such a sortie, because it was a question on which, 
rightly or wrongly, the issue of free trade might be raised, 
and on the question of free trade there was no doubt of the 
verdict of the House of Commons. Accordingly, it began to 
be generally bruited about that he openly avowed that his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the plague of his life, and 
hinted that his indignation would be very tempered against the 
hand that should strike that limpet off the rock of office. The 
“best-informed circles” were ready to make oath that Palmer- 
ston did not care a rush what became of Gladstone, or what be- 
came of the paper duties. Scores of Whigs offered their votes 
to the Opposition; the Irishmen announced their intention 
of deserting in a body; and it was even whispered that 
Lord <Ashley’s significant name would be found among 
the converts. The Opposition fell blindly into the trap. 
They thought that at last their victim was in their 
hands. They knew that a course which would at once hu- 
miliate Bright and Gladstone, and damage the penny press, 
would evoke as much sympathy on the Whig side as on their 
own. It seemed a splendid opportunity for at once driving the 
leader of the Radicals from the only position in which he could 
hope to exert an influence, and providing for future emergencies 
by shaking the whole Ministry. They prepared themselves for a 
desperate whip, and summoned ere tage | back every one who, 
by threats or blandishments, could be induced to prefer to the 

Saavth of the country the pleasure of mortifying Gladstone. 
But no sooner were they committed toa thorough party effort 
than Lord Paimerston changed his tone. He shook off 
suddenly his assumed indifference, and put into action all 
the well-known machinery which has so often worked wonders 
on the eve of a division. We will not pry behind the veil 
which conceals those sacred mysteries. We will only record 
that attractions which, when sown judiciously, never fail to 
yield a rich crop of votes, were brought again into re- 
quisition; and that Sir W. Hayter was summoned back in hot 
haste from the heart of the Alps. The Premier also a i a 
more legitimate, and therefore, no doubt, a more powerful pres- 
sure, by summoning the Liberal party to a solemn conclave, in 
which it was intimated to them, very truly, that the state of 
foreign affairs would not endure a change of Ministry; and, no 
less truly, that the hustings would be stupid work in September. 
The result showed the consummate skill of Lord Palmerston’s 
combinations. The Opposition found out their mistake, before 
the division, indeed, but not until they had committed themselves 
inevitably to take’it. The Whig contingent had melted away, 
like summer snow, to some half-dozen interested or very 
independent members. Till the very evening of the debate a 
doubt still remained as to what the patriotic Irishmen would do; 
but this doubt is a regular and unvarying feature of every great 
division. They always form a kind of debateable land between 
the opposing parties, over which a whip may allow his imagina- 
tion to rove at will. Like the electors of the constituencies 
which Mr. Bright's family frequent, they have a habit of reserv- 
ing their final decision till the very moment before the votes are 
taken ; and, consequently, they afford no little employment for 
those ingenious gentlemen whose mission it is to influence their 
fellow-senators for good. They furnish very valuable practice 
to newly-appointed whips. Just as in the middle ages heads- 
men learnt their art by practising on cabbages, so a young whip 
is trained on Irishmen. The present occasion, however, was 
thought too momentous for their ’prentice hands, and a member 
of the Administration, more known for his social fascinations than 
for the frequency of his Parliamentary efforts, was specially 
deputed to transact this button-hole diplomacy. The process 
of converting an Irishman is no doubt both curious and instruc- 
tive ; but itis veiled from the public eye. The result of it, however, 
was testified by the fact that their delicately-balanced consciences 
moved ten of these stout patriots to leave the House just before 
the division-bell was rung; and the discomfiture of the entrapped 
Opposition was complete. 

The consciousness of the by-play on which the issue really 
hung may have contributed to rob the debate of the little excite- 
ment which the fierce feuds of the daily press might possib] 
have lent to it. Whatever the cause was, it would be difficult 
to recall a debate more piteously dull. The spirit of the dog- 
days ruled indisputably the tone of the discussion. There was 
nothing in the question to counteract the natural effects of six 
months’ unremitting yet both listeners and speakers. No 
Ministerialist who spoke could work up his wearied nerves into 
an excitement on behalf of what was really the cause of Mr. 
Bright—no Opposition oratorcould feel much interest ina personal 
assault which, it was already clear, was a coup manqué. Even Mr. 
Gladstone’s sonorous sentences seemed to fall flat upon the House. 
He indulged even to excess in the vehement gesticulations which 
have such a sovereign virtue in giving force to sentences which, 
in the newspaper report, seem feeble verbiage. Indeed, the 
terrible “ action” with which he impotently threatened the Lords 
some weeks ago appears entirely to have resolved itself into the 
action of his arms. He laid about him with as much vigour as 
if he had been practising the broad-sword exercise; but his 
gestures no longer appealed to a trustful and sympathising 
audience. Noone but himself could have spoken as well as he 


did in the face of a reception so languid and lifeless. Even 
upon the Radical benches, from among whom arose the rare and 
scanty cheers he was able to extort, the prevalent expression was 
one of meek exhaustion. The most inveterate cheerers had not 
been able to withstand the soporific influence of the scene. Mr. 
White himself might have been mistaken by an inexperienced 
spectator for a silent member. The conflict showed none of the 
excitement of a party struggle till its close. It was natural 
enough for the majority to cheer, for they had gained a great 
success ; but the wild enthusiasm of their cheers showed that 
they had not counted on a brilliant triumph with as much confi- 
dence as their leader. 

An attempt was made by some of Mr. Bright’s young men to 
get up a special cheer for Mr. Gladstone when he rose after the 
division to make some further motion; but it was a lamentable 
failure. The majority had stood loyally by Lord Palmerston, 
but it was not because they bore any overflowing love for Mr. 
Gladstone. The feelings of the large mass of both sides at the 
result must have been mixed and doubtful. The minority were 
probably not inconsolable for a defeat by which, in the pre- 
sent crisis of European affairs, Lord Palmerston’s vol is 
strengthened. The majority could not wholly have repressed 
the uncomfortable reflection that they had propped up the 
crumbling power of the champion of revolutionary eanson-tes 
a deficit was impending which would require an extra Income- 
tax of a formidable amount to fill it up—and that an adaptation of 
that Income-tax to the feelings of the poorer taxpayers was 
looming large upon the horizon. One result, however, of the 
division, which must have been felt on all sides to be a matter of 
congratulation, is that we have got rid for ever of the battle of 
Free-trade. Beneficent as the principle has been in itself, the 
errors of those who fought for it, the blindness of those who 
resisted it, and the peculiar character of the political crisis across 
which it has made its way, have qualified its blessings with 
serious temporary drawbacks. In the course of its vicissitudes, 
the conflict has most perversely exalted the last and depressed 
the first on the roll of our statesmen. It overthrew Peel, it 
created Disraeli, and it gave their only chance of influence to the 
Manchester fanatics. But now it is finally closed. Its ghost 
can no more be summoned back to puff the statesmanship of 
Gladstone or of Bright. In the crotchetty or plundering Budgets 
which it may yet be our fate to receive from Mr. Gladstone’s 
hands, we shall no more hear fancy finance upheld by an appeal 
to ‘that great commercial policy.” By his own confession, it 
will be no longer open to him to filch votes in favour of Man- 
by pretending that they are parte and parcel of 

ree-trade. 


REPORT ON THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


i ig are certain things in this world which are undoubtedly 
good and excellent in their way, but which fail from their 
very completeness. Their fault is that they are too good and 
excellent. It is humiliating to confess that the very notion of 
perfection is intolerable, ot that the sublime contemplation of 
the infinite is distracting. An Encyclopedia is the most weari- 
some book in the library; and the better and fuller it is, the 
more disheartening. The gift of the whole world was the Devil’s 
especial bait, and it was reserved to him alone to offer it. Now, 
here we have in London Museums which aim at this pestilent and 
annoying completeness and exhaustion of all that is to be known. 
The British Museum is everything, and therefore it is both nought 
and naught. It vexes and perplexes mind and body just because 
it contains and teaches everything. A visit to it suggests the 
agreeable task of reading Johnson’s Dictionary straight through, 
and of mastering the Encyclopedia Britannica by a diligent and 
conscientious alphabetical study of its contents. All art and all 
science—all history aid all archwology—all technical classifica- 
tion, and every variety of what are called works of taste, are con- 
tained, illustrated, specimened, and hung up for the universal 
edification, in this wonderful but slightly distracting collection. 
A library plus an historical picture-gallery, plus a collection of 
objects of vertu, plus ancient art, plus inscriptions, plus celts and 
torques and flint axes, p/us stuffed humming-birds, hippopotami, 
and pickled fishes, p/ws fossil skeletons and coproliths, Esquimaux 
dresses, botany, conchology, coins, minute writing, engravings, 
drawings of the old masters, mineralogy, pots from Magna 
Greecia, and pans from our Saxon progenitors, glass, metal, ivory, 
and manuscripts—all this is as useful, but certainly as tedious, as 
a spelling-book or the Index to the Patents. In a word, the 
British Museum, as it exists, is, if people would confess it, the 
standing bore of London. 

Let the thing be tested by experience. Does not Paterfami- 
lias consider it the hardest of all the duties which he owes to 
the rising generation, to go through that inevitable day of fate 
when he must redeem the promise, always of an ancient date, 
to take his children to the British Museum? How dearly are the 
days of country quarters and our cousins’ preserves and trout 
streams repaid by the awful horrors which, according to the 

eat law of British family ties, must be endured when the young 
adies from the provincesareto discharge theirduty to their country 
by ‘‘doing the Museum,” in company with their intelligent 
London eicerone!| Who but remembers with horror that painful 
nightmare of the mind which is sure to follow upon life’s one 
serious task—this delightful but working holiday, combinin 
amusement with instruction, which is said to attend that destin 
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visit to Great Russell-street? The visions of the night after 
this day of duty are terrible. Then the Fates of the Parthenon 
stalk before the uneasy couch of the wearied pleasure-seekers, 
attired in the graceful headdress of a Sandwich islander; a 
ag presents itself with that ever blooming, ever smiling 

lytie nestling in its stony wings; the Discobolus is drinking 
kava out of a majolica bowl; an ivory diptych is held in the 
claws of the great horned owl, and Assyrian bulls seem to be 
fighting with the skeleton of the Mastodon. One thinks that 
Isis and Osiris came over in the Pictish canoe; and the Mauso- 
leum, and Magna Charta, and the Bedford Missal are all that 
~~ can remember of the show, except an inextricable confusion 

tween the Bos primigenius of Cuvier and the Boustrophedon 
inscription and the Budrun marbles. 

But the great institution in Great Russell-street is not the 
only tremendous collection in London. The South Kensington 
Museum—better known by the less euphemistic name of the 
Brompton Boilers—is a duplicate House of Despair. A Parlia- 
mentary Committee has lately sat “‘to inquire and report con- 
cerning the South Kensington Museum,” and the report drawn 
up by Mr. Lowe has just Aden ublished. Even to suggest the 
possibility of the uselessness of the institution was dangerous 
ground ; but Mr. Cole and his friends may be reassured. The 
Committee reports “that the South Kensington Museum, in 
respect of its action, as well throughout the United Kingdom as 
in the metropolis, is exercising a beneficial influence ; that it is 
well administered ; that it is usefully prosecuting the objects so 
often advocated by Committees of the House of Commons; and 
that it is fully deserving of continued Parliamentary support.” 
Now, with this official testimony in favour of its usefulness, and 
this guarantee of its continuance, we may perhaps be allowed to 
improve the occasion by pointing out certain matters in which 
we think the institution is, though in a Parliamentary estimate 
perfect, yet capable of a higher perfection. 

In the first place, though in a less degree, it repeats the vice 
of the British Museum. It is scarcely more valuable as a 
didactic instrument than would be a leisurely survey of the 
London shop-windows, of course including those of Wardour- 
street and Bond-street, especially the establishments of Messrs. 
Falcke, Attenborough, fon Chaffers. Now, at Paris, you do not 
get the Louvre, the Hétel Cluny, and the Museums of the 
Jardin des Plantes under one roof; but in London, we are to be 
saved our cab hire by the economical scheme of the centraliza- 
tion of all the arts and all the sciences. We find from the 
Report of Mr. Lowe’s Committee, that the Brompton “ collec- 
tions consist of—1. Objects of ornamental art, as applied to 
manufactures, with an art library ; 2. British pictures, sculp- 
ture, and engravings ; 3. Architectural examples ; 4. Appliances 
for scholastic education ; Fa Materials for building and construc- 
tion; 6. Substances used for food; 7. Animal products; 8. 
Models of patented inventions ; and 9. Reproductions by means 
of photography and casting.” Now, what we ask is where is 
the subtle connecting link between these departments? An 
art museum is intelligible; an industrial museum, as it is called, 
is intelligible ; a collection of wools and hair, teeth and hoofs, 
or of blackboards and forms, may have its value; but what is 
there to suggest the relations of Eve at the Fountain, and Leslie’s 
Sancho and the Duchess, with an improved sort of slate pencil P 

There is something grand, lofty, and majestic in the fine 
thought of the multitudinous assemblage of every treasure and 
every product of human art in their choicest SS the 
vast procession of the mighty works of nature unfolded in one 
stupendous panorama—in the imposing array of knowledge 
which embraces alike in one unindexed volume the science which 
ranges from the cedar to the hyssop, and from ceramic ware to 
the model of St. Peter’s at Rome ; but eye and mind alike quail 
before the unsupportable grandeur. We are blinded by excess 
of radiance. eare but little men, and we prefer the library 
candle to the electric light. Museums so diverse and compre- 
hensive in their contents only distract the attention and make 
study impossible. The most splendid museum that ever 
existed, and the most complete, certainly, was that announced in 
the very first verses of the first chapter of the Bible—there was 
every atom which has since been formed into the world we live 
in. As nature knows no destruction, so it knows of no re-creation 
of the primordial atoms. Everything was there, but it was without 
form and order. That museum was Chaos—and the Museums 
of London are very like their great original. It is something 
that we have escaped a repetition of a recommendation made 
last year to bring both the British Museum and the Brompton 
Collections under one roof. 

We do not lay any stress upon the objection that the South 
Kensington Museum is, in practice, a mere lounge. Every col- 
lection of human creatures, as well as every show and sight, is a 
lounge. Parliament, church, a picture-gallery—in each and all 
of these, for one intelligent participator there are, and always 
will be, twenty loungers. But though we admit this, we must 
observe that the infallible test of hors, att adopted by Mr. Lowe 
—the number of visitants—proves nothing. That interesting 
chart, with ascending and descending scale, which registers the 
visitors to South Kensington, does not raise the institution be- 
yond criticism. The sole test of the usefulness of the institution 
is in the number of attendants on the lectures, and in the stu- 
dents in the various schools. And here what is least attractive 
may often have the greatest value. The museum of architectural 


models and examples is both badly arranged and cramped for 
room, and there are said to be jealousies between the executive 
of this department and the general officers of the museum; yet 
this department ought to be one of the first importance m the 
whole institution. We trust that this misunderstanding among 
the authorities is not beyond a remedy. Unquestionably, 
there ought to be a final and superior authority to which each 
department ought to defer; but we believe that a tempered 
democracy, a constitutional government, in which each depart- 
ment, such as the Educational Department, the Architectural 
Department, &c., should be complete—and, except in cases of 
appeal, should be self-governing—would be the best arrangement 
for the Museum. It is impossible that any single person, how- 
ever accomplished, can safely be entrusted with the control of an 
establishment so heterogeneous. 

As we have already said, we think that the Brompton Institu- 
tion would be improved by the introduction of a better system of 
arrangement and classification—that is to say, we are in favour 
rather of specific Museums than general ones. But there are 
other faults at South Kensington. At least one-half of the col- 
lection is sheer rubbish. Not only does the Museum want scat- 
tering, but what remains ought to be weeded. That excellent 
thought which was adopted at Marlborough House, and which 

has been only partially retained at ‘Brompton, which suggested 
the Chamber of Horrors, and which gibbeted vile manufactures, 
might well be further acted upon. ‘To tell people what not to 
admire is perhaps a better method of education in art than to hang 
out mere choice specimens, the subtle beauties of which can ve 
often only be understood by contrast. And, lastly, we muc 
deprecate the growing use of the Brompton buildings in making 
them a mere advertising-van on a large scale. The ingenious 
tradesmen who make improved school-desks, and the manufac- 
turers of pretty tiles a crockery, deserve all encouragement ; 
but we have our doubts whether the Government should exhibit 
their wares for nothing, and, by placing them in a national insti- 
tution, give them an unfair trade advantage. The evil would be 
less were all the tradesmen Mintons; but in the South Ken- 
sington collection are “art manufactures”’ as vile for all artistic 
purposes as can be conceived. 


CITY CHURCHES. 


E do not affect to be sentimentalists in the matter of 
consecrated buildings. Even the City clergy themselves, 
as represented in the well known Sion College Committee, have 
not put forward any extreme view on the indelible sanctity of 
a place once consecrated to the service of prayer and praise. 
Indeed, when they suggested that, in order to secure a better 
provision for the residence of the clergy, the sites of the 
City churches, which they proposed to demolish—and they went 
so far as to suggest the possibility or desirableness of pulling 
down a score of churches—might be used as sites for parsonage- 
houses, most people felt that the argument for perpetual conse- 
eration and the inviolability of sacred buildings, merely as 
buildings, was abandoned. Some of our ingenious monitors 
therefore are tilting at shadows when they enlarge on the 
absurdity of a profound or hypocritical reverence for the 
inviolable sanctity of bricks and mortar. But a smart article 
was wanted, or rather, perhaps, the comment was ready 
before the debate took place—that is, the scholiast was a 
little a-head of his text; and if nobody in Parliament urged 
the consecration argument, it ought to have been brough 
forward. The demolition of that argument had been elabo- 
rated with great care, and no brilliant writer could afford to 
throw away all his lively rattle on the subject of consecration 
and superstition, for the mere vulgar reason that nobody held the 
view so cleverly disposed of. Hence it came to that we were 
treated on Thursday to a commentary in the Zimes on Wednesday's 
debate on the City Churches Bill, which was admirable reading, 
only the article laboured under the trifling difficulty that it com- 
bated arguments that were never used. The brilliant article 
laughed the indelible-sanctity argument out of Court. But who 
employed it? Ifthe readers of the Zimes will be at the trouble 
of collating the article with the debate, the commentary with the 
text, they will be surprised to discover that not a single speaker 
on Wednesday ever alluded to consecration or desecration, or 
sacrilege or profanity, or any sentiment akin to it. The argu- 
ments urged—and some of them were hey | properly a 
against the Bishop of London’s Bill were of the most prosaic and 
unsentimental and matter-of-fact character. Who doubts that, 
in all ages, when a church was in the way, it was removed ? 
Did we choose, we could cap most of the arguments, en- 
tirely uncalled for and inapposite as they are, with recrimi- 
nations thrice as pointed as that depending on the desecra- 
tion of St. Stephen’s Chapel. At Oxford: for example, the 
lodgings of Dr. Pusey, the Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
occupy—so Ingram’s Memorials remind us—the site of a parish 
church. The consecratic . argument was an admirable cock to 
shy at; but we beg leave to state that it was not advanced by 
those who hesitated about the Bill, and that its use depended only 
on the imperious necessity of newspaper writers. 
But, as we have said, the doubts felt about the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Bill were suggested by very commonplace and unsentimental 
considerations. The thing sought to be done is to transfer the 


endowments of, say, twenty or thirty City parishes, and the money 
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arising from the sale of the sites of the disused churches—not 
the churchyards, which are not to be meddled with—to the 
suburbs. Well and good—this is the oa of the Bill. 
Now, those who know anything about the City and the City 
churches assure us that in nine cases out of ten there is no resi- 
dence house on a City benefice, and that the income scarcely 
ever exceeds, and often falls short of, g50/. a year. Unite 
your two benefices, and the first thing that is sure to be 
done, and which must be done, is to increase the income of 
the rector of the new united parishes to 450/. or 500/. a year. 
You thus have in hand, then, after this union and augmen- 
tation, some 200/. a year, and the proceeds of the sites of the 
disused churches—a small and usually inconvenient plot of land. 
Now what sweating has this fund to undergo before it reaches 
Mile End or Paddington! First, it bears all the expenses of 
the Commission of Inquiry—all the expenses of all the pro- 
ceedin ;s before the Bishop—of all the arrangements with the 
patrons, and with the vestries of two, and in some, or most cases, 
four parishes (for at present each City parish is already a 
union of two parishes), with the law charges of the vestry 
clerks, and law proceedings, and objections and appeals— 
all to be wel to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
finally decided on appeal, which appeal need not be a 
single one, by the Privy Council. Add to which, the authorities 
may, if they please, spend a portion of the proceeds in repairing 
and refitting the church of the united parishes. Now, reason- 
able people may well inquire, when a scheme for union passes 
all these little preliminaries—every one of which is manipulated 
by that cheap, active, and popular body, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
ieieioeh chan much wil left for the poor suburban dis- 
tricts? This is the real objection to the scheme, and it was 
because it was costly, that the first thing the Commons did was 
to restrict the measure to London. If, as was intended, the Bill 
had included other cities, it was plain that the fee simple of the 
value of a little Norwich or Exeter church would not carry a 
scheme of union through Whitehall place. The poor little church, 
and all that belonged to it, would be swallowed up by the first 
batch of hungry clerks in_the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ 
office. So will it be in London. The cost will perhaps 
effectively prevent the measure from ever being worked; 
but we have no respect for legislation which can never take 
effect. We do not believe that the Bill will be extensively 
mischievous, but this is but a poor argument for pressing it 
forward. We believe that there are benefices in the City— 
chiefly the 2s.9d.-tithed parishes without the walls—which might 
reasonably be taxed for the benefit of the poor churches in 
Bethnal-green and Shoreditch. Taxing an exorbitant ecclesi- 
astical income often saves an ecclesiastical institution. It is 
well known that when Lord Grey dealt with the Irish Church, 
and suppressed the bishoprics, the choice was given to the heads 
of the Trish establishment either to retain all the bishoprics and 
to tax them all, or to suppress one-half of them. ‘The Irish 
Church peers the latter alternative; and it is therefore an 
historical fact, that the famous suppression of the Irish bishoprics 
is the act of the Church. If the City Clergy were timely wise, 
they would accept a tax on the larger benefices, rather than 
suppression of the smaller ones. This is what the measure 
ought to have been—it should have been a specific one, with 
an intelligible schedule of large benefices proposed to be taxed. 
Generalia, as the schoolmen say, non pungunt; but generalia 
suggest suspicions. The Bill aims at too much, and professes 
too much. As a fact, there will be, we believe, next to 
no results from it; and while the plunder of the City 
Churches will be nearly nothing, that little will be absorbed 
in the rich swamps of the Ecclesiastical Commission long 
before it reaches the thirsty plains of Wapping and Poplar. 
A grave question still remains. While we are applying the 
proceeds of our chickens, shall we have an ant We pro- 
pose to pull down St. Margaret Moses—this is the church 
usually destined to destruction by reason of its funny name. 
Well and good—St. Margaret Moses is demolished because all 
the population is non-resident. There is no use for the church, 
why cumbereth it the ground? But though it is proposed to 
pull down the church, it is proposed at the same time to make the 
non-resident parishioners of St Margaret Moses pay their tithes 
just as before. How long will they do this? How long will 
they pay tithes on City warehouses in a parish where there is no 
church or parson, for the benefit of curates in Stepney? The 
citizens are pertectly alive to this difficulty; and the say that 
they have no objection to the churches going, but, if they do go, 
the tithes must go with them ; so that, if the Bill does anything, 
its result, sooner or later, will be that the endowments will be— 
not transferred, as in its simplicity the Bill proposes, but— 
absolutely lost to the,Church for ever. 

For ourselves, we casero | own that we regret this measure, 
not only on these practical, but even more on esthetic grounds. 
The view of the City of London, with its forest of spires, espe- 
cially from the Thames, is in its way one of the most striking 
things in Europe. Since Addison’s time, it has attracted the 
admiration of all men of taste. Here we own to the influence of 
asentiment. There is hardiy a single tower or spire, however 
poor in itself, which does not tell. We have little enough of 
architectural interest in this dreary city to afford to mangle 
what little we have. To be sure, this argument, a very forcible one 
in itself, had the ill-luck of finding, on Wednesday morning, a 
friend in Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, who was successful in pre- 
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serving, even from contingent demolition, four churches, two of 
which are unluckily among the very worst in the whole City, and 
one of which, St. Peter's, Cornhill, is confessedly the meanest 
which Wren built. St. Peter’s, Cornhill, and St. Swithin’s, 
Cannon-street, are to be preserved, we us aps in deference to 
a sentiment which we will agree with anybody in calling puerile. 
St. Peter’s rejoices in some fabulous origin which connects it 
with Lucius, a British King who probably never existed ; and in 
St. Swithin’s is embedded London Stone. Such were the motives 
doubtless present to the mind of the gentleman who persuaded 
the House of Commons to enact a privilegium in favour of these 
distinguished edifices, while he admitted that such a building as 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, found no favour in his eyes—St. Michael’s, 
a church which nearly touches St. Peter's, and which in its 
restored state may be confidently pronounced to occupy, if not 
the first, certainly the second, place among all the churches of 
London, not only for sumptuous decoration, but, in its tower— 
Wren’s finest work—for grandeur of design. Certainly we have 
no sympathy for one who could plead for St. Martin’s, Ludgate, 
and who did not include in his reserved list St. Mary-le-Bow, 
= Mary Aldermary, St. Antholin, St. Alban, or St. Leonard 
oster. 

The Bill, we may observe, left the Lords shorn of its most 
objectionable provisions; and as the Bishop of London abandoned 
the clause authorizing the assignment of the disused churches to 
foreign Protestants—and as there is but little chance of Sir 
Morton Peto’s gentle proposition of selling the City churches to 
the Spurgeons and Higginses of the day being carried in the 
Commons—we may say summarily that, if the Bill passes, it will 
Lrapaos f not do much harm, and will certainly effect little or 
no good. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS OF CANADA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


ques time ago we noticed the origin and progress of the 
Geological Surveys of Great Britain and of the colonies. 
Since then, the publication of the maps and sections of the 
survey of Great Britzin has gone steadily on; and these, we 
are glad to observe, are now generally accompanied by brief 
memoirs, the chief object of which is to explain the grounds on 
which the geological lines, as depicted on the maps, are drawn— 
thus, it is hoped, rendering them intelligible to the general public. 
Geological surveys in our volonies also proceed with proportionate 
vigour. The survey of Trinidad, under Mr. Wall, has been com- 
pleted, and it is understood that his report will speedily pass 
through the press. A survey of Jamaica—an island rich in 
copper ores—has been commenced, and it is to be hoped that 
the scientific fruits of that work will equal those that have 
resulted from the exploration of Trinidad. 

The history of geological surveys is nearly uniform. They 
begin with purely scientific amateurs, whose love of exploration 
induces them to undertake the work for the sake of science 
alone; and, after a time, Governments becoming alive to the 
economic value of the subject, start independent surveys. It 
is almost needless to say that, a ag in regard to remote 
districts, science highly profits by these institutions being 
placed in the charge of men who are not mere grubbers for 
coal and ores of metals. For a true geologist, fit to take the 
charge of a colonial survey, is not only thoroughly alive to 
the usual branches of economic geology, but, going far beyond, 
he grasps and realizes upon paper the whole rocky structure 
of a country in a manner that gives his work, not only a 
present and positive, but also a negative and ig pate value 
—negative, in that it shows sensible men what it might be 
unwise to attempt in mining speculation, and Jeers in 
so far that it is often impossible to foresee the future value of 
the actual mapping of even the most unpromising strata. The 
bearing, too, of such surveys on the progress of so-called abstract 
geological science is always of use and often of extreme impor- 
tance. It is, therefore, much to be regretted that the reports of 
the colonial surveys are so little known; for, whether it be 
mere neglect, or the stinginess of Legislatures, so heedless are 
the Colonial Governments (the Canadian excepted) in distributing 
their printed documents, that, excepting the denizens of the 
Colonial Office, where the subject cannot be expected to be 
understood, very few of the British public that care about the 
matter ever see the reports at all. 


We have lately received two Reports—the first from the 
Geological Survey of Canada for the year 1857, issued hy the 
indefatigable director, Sir William Logan, and printed by order 
the topography and topo, ical geology of previously unex- 

disthets, ‘by Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Bichadson, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Billings—determinations of the 
longitudes and latitudes of important places in the Province, by 
Lieutenant Ashe, of the Quebec Observatory—and descriptions 
of new species of fossils, by Mr. Billings, and the distinguished 
American paleontologist, Professor James Hall, of Albany. 
All of these gentlemen evidently work with a will, and the result 
is a Report of 240 octavo pages, accompanied by valuable maps 
containing much new at ge. 

It is interesting to gather from the pages of the Report how a 
veteran explorer like Murray sets to work in the Bush. In 
Canada there is no Ordnance Survey, and so poor and scanty are 
existing maps that the geologist is obliged to construct his own 
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topographical basis on which to lay down his lines; and for this 
purpose it will not do, like an English surveyor, to start on his 
journey simply with a carpet-bag, a map, hammer, compass, 
clinometer, and protractor. His equipment is more elaborate, 
consisting of two canoes, an assistant, and a party of Indians, 
whom he catches at the euphonious She-bah-ah-nah-ning. They 
camp in the bush for the season; and so he sets to work, 
surveying coasts and lakes, and tracing rivers and rocks, till the 
winter’s snow drives him and his people from the field. 


There is a vast tract of country, extending from the northern 
shores of Lake Huron to beyond the western confines of Lake 
Superior, occupied by the Huronian rocks, which are the geolo- 

ical equivalents of the Cambrian strata of the Longmynd of 

hropshire, and of the rough mountains that stretch from Bar- 
mouth towards Ffestiniog in Merionethshire. These, in part of 
Canada, are known as the copper-bearing rocks of Lake Huron, 
and the discovery of copper-lodes therein is an important 
object, while to search for these by mere empirical examination 
would be an endless and a hopeless work. Most metalliferous 
lodes occur in cracks and dislocations, and these, in many cases, are 
apt to occur where the strata have been crumpled and contorted 
into what are termed anticlinal and synclinal folds. To ascertain 
in a preliminary manner the general nature of these curves, Mr. 
Murray selected a band of limestone from 150 to 250 feet thick, 
easily recognisable from the other strata. He fastens upon this on 
the banks of Echo Lake, north of Lake Huron, and follows it 
sometimes like a greyhound, by the eye, sometimes like a sleuth- 
hound, as it were by the scent, through all its convolutions, 
away to the west side of Little Lake George. At first the running 
is good, and it behaves well, striking west of north for several 
a boldly across the country. It then doubles round to the 
south-east, and again, suddenly changing its tortuous course, 
winds about hither and thither westerly, till it is fairly run to 
water many miles away on the banks of Little Lake George. 
On the eastern side of Lake Echo the same limestone affords 
equally good running—first striking boldly E.S.E. for a short 
space, after which its track disappears in heavily timbered land, 
under cedar swamps, and in grassy prairies and marshy valleys, 
where the rock is altogether lost to view. But the artful 
surveyor is not to be baffled by this mole-like behaviour of a 
band of Huronian limestone. He has noted that it is associated 
with two bands of conglomerate, one below and one above— 
coarse obtrusive masses, not so easily put out of sight—and 
following these he dodges the limestone on its track, and 
catching good sight of it on Thessalon and Otter-tail Lakes, he 
follows it more or less closely, altogether for upwards of forty 
miles, till it again takes water on the north shore of Lake Huron 
among the copper “ mining locations,” the stratigraphical strue- 
ture of which this work will, when completed, very materially 
illustrate. 

The body of information collected by Sir William Logan’s 
assistants is valuable in many ways, for, traversing as they do 
great tracts of imperfectly known country, they are instructed, in 
addition to purely geological researches, to observe the nature of 
the soil, the heights of mountains, the rate of the falls of rivers, 
the state of the timber, and the species of quadrupeds, birds, 
land and fresh-water shells, and other points of natural history, the 
state of agriculture, and any further questions of economics on 
which they are able to form a just opinion. For the prosecution 
of such investigations the scientific world is much indebted to 
the Canadian Government, even though, being subsidiary to the 
geological work, they are necessarily somewhat desultory. And 
all Silurian paleontologists will estimate the value of the lists, 
descriptions, and figures of Canadian fossils given by that able 
naturalist, Mr. Billings, in his report of 1858, helping, as they do, 
to a comparison of the Old World forms of the other side of the 
Atlantic with those of Europe—a subject the interest of which 
will be best understood by those who know that, while many 
American forms are identical with ours, others differ just so 
much that paleontologists disagree as to whether they are 
different species or mere varieties. Those who are able to appre- 
ciate Mr. Darwin’s remarkable book on the Origin of Species 
will see the importance of this subject. 

Did space permit, we would fain follow Mr. Richardson and his 
party into Gaspé—that little-known region that lies at the mouth 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, opposite Labrador and New- 
foundland. For the most part it is a wild, hilly country, forming 
the north-eastern extremity of the great gs chain, and 
consisting chiefly of Lower and Upper Silurian and Devonian 
rocks. The bases of its mountains are covered with spruce, white 
pine, balsam fir, white birch, and cedar; while their tops are 
often utterly barren, and, even in July, covered with patches 
of snow. Its agricultural capabilities are poor, and its popula- 
tion so sparse, that, running short of provisions, Mr. Richard- 
son and his party were reduced for some days to living on por- 
cupines, the merits of which in a cold roast state have erst been 
sung by the late lamented Edward Forbes. In winter, the climate 
is of the severest kind, and he will not soon forget the adventure, 
who—like a clerical friend of ours on pastoral cares intent—may 
chance to perform a sledging journey in a gale of wind, with a 
fierce poudré cutting his nose off, while the thermometer stood 
at 39° below zero. 

The other paper we have alluded to has only a semi-official 
character, being a lecture delivered at the Auckland Mechanics’ 
Institute on the geology of the province of Auckland, New 


Zealand, by Dr. Ferdinand Hochstetter. Some years ago, an 
Austrian scientific exploring expedition sailed to the “Pacific 
on board the frigate ‘ Novara.” Dr. Hochstetter accompanied 
the expedition as geologist, and in this lecture he gives a popu- 
lar summary of his geological observations in New Zealand. It 
has a two-fold interest—first, for the information it contains; 
and, secondly, in regard to the author's manner of looking 
at the subject. For the information of his non-scientific 
audience, he commences with a few preliminary remarks illus- 
trative of the first principles of geology ; and here a modern 
English geologist will remark with a little surprise that the 
Plutonic rocks (granites, §c.) are spoken of generally as having 
been “formed in the earliest periods of the earth, in great 
depths, and cooled and crystallized slowly under great pressure,” 
together with the Metamorphic rocks (gneiss, &c.), forming 
usually “the foundation on which the aqueous rocks were after- 
wards superimposed. ... . Thus, in reference to their age, 
they are considered as the oldest, and are therefore called 
Primitive.” It is curious to find this leaven of what is almost 
an extinct geology in Britain still so prevalent elsewhere ; for, 
though Dr. Hochstetter allows that there are exceptions to this 
rule in reference to the age of certain eruptive Plutonic rocks, 
he seems still to hanker after the venerable idea, that most of 
the granitic and gneissic rocks of the world are primitive when 
compared with common strata; whereas a disciple of the ancient 
Hutton, or of the modern Lyell, would have made the matter 
quite as plain to the popular mind in explaining that, though the 
most ancient known rocks are gneiss (occupying, however, but a 
small part of the geologically known men , elsewhere gneiss, 
mica and chlorite schists, &c., are here and there of every age, as 
in part of the Silurian strata of North America, Scotland, Ireland, 
pd Anglesey—the Devonian and carboniferous rocks of Devon 
and Cornwall—the Trias, Upper Secondary, and, according to 
Murchison, even Lower Tertiary strata of parts of the Alps—and 
so on of many other countries. More than this, Sorby, Sterry- 
Hunt, and others of an increasing school, would be apt to set the 
hair of some of the fathers on end, by declaring that granite 
has not necessarily always been protruded from below, so as to 
break up, deflect, and elevate the rocks amid which it lies, but that 
often it simply represents parts of these masses, which for reasons 
not yet explained have passed beyond the last stage of foliated 
metamorphism into a liquid state from which it slowly cooled and 
crystallized ; and thus it happens that granitic rocks so frequently 
occupy the place of missing strata, there being no other reason- 
able way of accounting for the lost masses, except it be that 
they were changed into the granite itself. This, after all, only 
modifies the common notion of the igneous nature of granite, 
for, without being protruded from great depths, under such 
circumstances, veins of melted matter would readily be injected 
into adjoining rocks, in the manner we find to be the case. 

The points of ordinary geological interest that may be gathered 
from Dr. Hochstetter’s lecture may be briefly summed up as 
follows :—In the Province of Auckland there are clay-slates and 
other rocks which he thinks will probably turn out to be of 
Silurian age. These contain gold-bearing quartz lodes, from the 


‘gravelly waste of which were obtained, by washing, scales of thin. 


gold, with small fragments of quartz streaked and studded with 
veins and spangles of gold. Fragments of lead and copper ores 
have also been observed in the mountain ranges; and it is not 
improbable that it may some day become an important mining 
country. 

Above these rocks there are Secondary formations rich in 
Ammonites and Belemnites ; and these are succeeded by a series 
of strata, probably of Lower and Middle Tertiary age (Eocene 
and Miocene), which occupy a large portion of the northern 
island. In the older of these, beds of fussil fuel occur, like that 
known in Germany by the name of Brown-coal, of good quality, 
and so thick and extensive that it may be profitably and easily 
worked; and by-and-by it may be of great importance in the 
future steam navigation of the New Zealand coasts, and perhaps 
it may even be useful in longer voyages, if much cheaper than 
common coal. Other parts of the Tertiary rocks contain valuable 
beds of limestone 400 or 500 feet thick, fit both for burning and 
architectural purposes, and rich to the fossil-hunter in corals, 
foramenifere, terebratule, oysters, pectens, &c. In this lime- 
stone there are great stalactitic caves, once the haunts of that 
wingless fossil bird the Moa, one gigantic species of which, 
according to Owen, must have stood over sixteen feet in height. 

The higher Tertiary rocks contain beds of volcanic ashes; and 
the volcanic energy that produced these seems to have gone on, 

erhaps nearly uninterruptedly, to the present day, producin 
ofty voleanic peaks, smaller cones, fumeroles, solfataras, a 
boiling springs. From a volcanic plateau 2000 feet high, in the 
central part of the northern island, many volcanic cones arise— 
the loftiest of which, Tongariro and Ruapahu, shoot into the air 
from 9000 to 10,000 feet above the sea, about 3000 feet of the 
latter being covered with perpetual snow and glaciers. A 
number of smaller volcanic cones stud the isthmus of Auckland, 
all extinct, and apparently on a smaller scale, somewhat resem- 
bling those of Auvergne and the Eifel, or probably being more 
closely allied to the comparatively recent voleanic cones of Vie- 
toria in New Holland, described by Selwyn and others. 

Such is a brief sketch of the nature of the informafion in Dr. 
Hochstetter’s lecture. We chronicle his results with satisfaction, 
were it for no other reason than this—that it is interesting to 
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know that in a colony so young as New Zealand there is an 
audience able to appreciate the general subject, and also that 
there are in the country a few men of science, like Mr. Heaphy 
and others, of whose geological labours and knowledge Dr. Hoch- 
stetter freely availed himself, frankly acknowledging his obliga- 
tions. 


THE ETON AND WESTMINSTER BOAT RACE. 


A an interval of thirteen years, the Eton and West- 
minster boat-race has been revived. We venture to hope 
that the enthusiasm excited by the contest of last week, and the 
hearty applause which cheered the efforts both of the winning 
and the losing boat, will ensure the annual repetition of this 
most interesting match. At any rate let these two great schools 
race every year until the Thames is purified, and we shall have 
no fear for what they will do afterwards. If the popularity of 
aquatic sports can only be kept at its present point until the 
grand drainage scheme shall be carried out, we foresee for them 
a glorious future upon the bosom of what will then be again the 
silver Thames. hen that happy time arrives, if it ever does, 
and the river becomes an ornament instead of a nuisance to the 
metropolis, the rowers who are now driven to Putney and 
Kingston will be able to take their pleasure as of old between 
Westminster and Chelsea. We do not desire to see matches 
rowed in the crowded waters below Putney ; but we think there 
would be far more practice among Londoners if it could be 
obtained nearer home, and the training in skill and coolness 
acquired among the barges and steamboats which swarm near 
London is a most valuable Dieta of aquatic education. Witha 
good look-out, and quick and steady conduct, there is little real, 
although there may be much apparent, risk in threading this 
intricate navigation. We have always looked upon Westminster 
School as the chosen home of accomplished rowing, because of the 
ceaseless demand upon her oarsmen, not merely for good form 
and power, but for watchfulness, promptitude, and unfaltering 
nerve in difficulties. We have long been used to think that 
those much-abused structures, Chelsea and Putney Bridges, have 
their merits, and that all their ugliness and awkwardness might 
be pardoned for the valuable lessons which they inculcate in the 
management of a boat’s rudder. Of course, rowing may be 
learned as well at Eton as at Westminster, or, as appeared 
last week, even better. But there is only one school in England 
whose boat’s crew may, if it likes, fully profit by the experiences 
which are to be gained between Westminster and Putney, and 
therefore if the river should be purified—and provided that the 
school is not removed from London—we cannot but regard West- 
minster as the chief nursery of some of the most valuable of 
manly qualities. It is positively delightful to watch one of their 
boats going up on the broad strong stream among barges, steam- 
boats, and the stone and timber work of bridges built and build- 
ing, and to see the little fellow who holds the rudder-lines per- 
fectly cool and comfortable at his work, where older hands might 
feel a trifle nervous. The lesson how “out of the nettle danger 
to pluck the flower safety,” is nowhere better taught, and there 
is none more valuable in the'life which Englishmen desire their 
sons to lead. 

Such being the advantages of Westminster, we cannot but 
fee] some disappointment at the result of the late race. We had 
hoped to witness a close contest, but a very slight comparison of 
the two boats showed that there could be no such prospect. The 
Eton boat got into action in a style which looked like winning, 
but the Westminsters were evidently deficient both in strength 
and science. Their friends said after their defeat that they were 
too young, and certainly they appeared more boyish than their 
opponents. In weight, which is a better guide than looks, the 
Wasiins had an advantage of nearly five stone; and, although 
among men weight is not by any means an unfailing test of 
strength, it is pretty nearly accurate when — to boys. 
We observed, too, that this disparity in weight fell chiefly 
upon two out of the eight champions of Westminster; so that 
these two may, when compared with their antagonists, be called 
not only boys, but little boys. It seemed scarcely possible that 
such a crew could win unless the Etonians were very unskilful, 
instead of being, as they were, very accomplished oarsmen. The 
Westminsters rowed in a most gallant style, and their efforts 
will be long remembered with admiration by all who witnessed 
them. Such a crew cannot fail, as they grow older and stronger, 
to make oarsmen of which any boat-club may be proud. There 
was not the least ground for discouragement in their defeat; 
for, if the course of events has made Eton a very large, and 
Westminster a small school, it would be strange if a picked 
party of the former did not, in general, surpass the latter in any 
exercise which is equally popular at both tude. 

In one respect, this — race was an improvement upon the 
series which terminated in 1847. We refer to the reduction of 
the length of the course to about half of what it used tobe. The 
distance of four and a half miles, from Putney to Mortlake, is 
perfectly adapted to test to the utmost the powers of the full- 
grown crews whom the Universities send to maintain their honour 
in the greatest of aquatic contests. Some persons, indeed, con- 
tend that this course is unnecessarily long, even for the best and 
strongest crews; but, for our own part, we should be sorry to see 
it shortened, although it may be true that, in the majority of 
these races, the result can be predicted with tolerable confidence 


after the first two miles. It is remarkable how, in this 

racing differs on the river and on the turf. He would be a bold 
man in general who should venture to name the winner, even out 
of two horses, before the course has been half run. Almost 
always the great struggle occurs in the last half mile; and the 
rule often laid down in boat-races, to take the lead and keep it, 
finds very little favour among the most successful of modern 
jockeys. Ina long race, any horse which takes a decided lead at 
starting is usually looked upon as having given away his chance, 
whereas a boat’s crew which has once got well in front seldom 
loses. But, although we think this observation holds good gene- 
rally, there have been within a few years some splendid examples 
to the contrary, and they make, when they occur, by far the finest 
races. We should be sorry if the prospect of such finishes as are 
sometimes seen in the University races were to be diminished by 
the adoption of a short course. But for the races between Eton 
and Westminster, we are convinced that the distance from Putney 
to Chiswick is quite enough. Even over the shortened course, the 
danger to growing youths of excessive training and efforts too 
violent for immature powers should never be left out of view by 
those seniors whose influence has been used to revive these inter- 
esting contests. Arguments analogous to those urged against 
two-year-old racing upon the turf may be employed against all 
boat-racing among boys; and, within proper limits, there is no 
doubt that these arguments are justly applicable. But upon this 
matter experience is the only safe guide. We have the high 
authority of Admiral Rous for the assertion that thirty per cent. 
of the race-horses now bred are damaged by their premature 
exertions. Yet, if such men as Admiral Rous managed them, even 
two-year-old races might prevail to some extent without injury. 
It is the short-sighted cupidity of the majority of horse-owners 
which is undermining the finest qualities of the English racers. 
But we may confidently trust that the efforts of high-bred English 
youths will always be moderated by kind and wise advisers, who 
will not risk the soundness of the man in order to produce pre- 
cocity in the boy. Of contests thus regulated, the public will 
always be delighted witnesses. They will applaud the skill and 
strength by which Eton won this race, and they will also welcome 
with even more enthusiasm such a crew as the gallant little 
Westminsters contending against overwhelming odds. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. DRUMMOND’S SPEECHES AND PAMPHLETS.* 


R. DRUMMOND is one of the few eminent persons lately 
deceased whose life it would be worth while to write. 
Many of his contemporaries exercised greater influence in public 
affairs; some may have been better speakers ; and most of them 
were less liable to take eccentric views of any practical question. 
On the other hand, Mr. Drummond was thoroughly original in 
character and genius, and he was essentially a humorist in the 
obsolete as well as in the current sense of the word. Full of 
fancies, of theories, of prejudices, and a zealous preacher of para- 
doxes as well as of secondary or neglected truths, he was perfectly 
sensible of the droll and unexpected effect which was often pro- 
duced by the display of his own idiosyncrasy. The singular grace 
of his language, me | the refined dignity of. his appearance and 
bearing, gave an additional zest to the quaint and homely 
sagacity of his attacks and repartees, and to the oddity of the 
whimsical view which he generally contrived to take of every 
—- of debate. No professed joker of the House of Commons 
could occasionally produce heartier bursts of laughter, and the 
comic force of his epigrams and personalities was increased by 
the knowledge that they proceeded from a versatile political 
theorist, who was at the same time a grave religious enthu- 
siast. In public life, and perhaps in private society, Mr. 
Drummond’s extraordinary intellectual qualities were insufli- 
ciently appreciated by common observers. His arguments 
seemed capricious, his facts might sometimes be thought apoery- 
phal, and his conclusions, however logical, never precisely coin- 
cided with opinions which were likely to be generally adopted. 
Isolated truths, not exactly applicable to immediate necessities, 
interspersed with individual crotchets and fallacies, present little 
attraction to commonplace minds. Even in conversation, a 
certain conformity and a show of practical utility are necessary 
to secure attention and respect, ol in public discussion elaborate 
refinements and personal eccentricities of thought are reasonably 
regarded as a waste of time. It was impossible not to admire in 
Mr. Drummond the combination of wit and humour which was as 
broadly popular in its expression as it was subtle in its motives 
and intellectual associations. ‘The less easy task of following the 
devious thread of his reasoning was seldom attempted by the 
majority of his hearers, yet it was evident that his most para- 
doxical propositions were always deduced by a logical process 
from some general principle. It was often remarked that his 
Parliamentary votes bore no visible relation to the arguments 
by which they were preceded, for in the course of his speech he 
generally satisfied himself that the question before the House 
involved an irrelevant or immaterial issue. Although he was 


* Speeches in Parliament, and some Miscellaneous Pamphlets, of the 
late Henry Drummond, Esq. Edited by Lord Lovaine, London: Bosworth 
and Harrison. 1860, 
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easily induced to interest himself in the popular topic of the day, 
he was led aside by the first theory which he started in the 
course of the discussion, and afterwards he followed out for his 
own satisfaction some collateral inquiry, until at last he was 
compelled to vote at random. The praiseworthy conciseness of 
his speeches rendered his rapid perception of consequences and 
analogies still more unintelligible to a careless audience. 

A skittish thoroughbred harnessed to a plough would affect the 
agricultural eye with a sense of anomaly and disproportion. The 
cart-horses have not more strength, and they have much less 
—_ but their pull on the traces is steady and continuous, and 
they give the driver no unnecessary trouble. It is only the 
curious idler who has leisure to observe the shape and the action 
which geem at the moment to have no immediate use. Mr. 
Drummond's fine understanding was always seeking and finding 
exercise for itself, although it might seem to be unprofitably 
employed in its relations to ordinary affairs. In intellectual 
character he resembled one of the two or three ideal men of genius 
who have been created since the first origin of fiction. Mr. 
Drummond was an accomplished scholar, a man of the world, and 
an active politician, familiar from his boyhood with all the best 
society in Europe. Mr. Shandy, a retired Turkey merchant, 
lived in a remote country village, with no literary resource except 
a few old Latin treatises on the absurdest and most out-of-the- 
way subjects. Both philosophers created an imaginative and logical 
world of their own, and both found in their theories a satisfaction 
and interest which were incomprehensible to the vulgar around 
them. If Mr. Shandy had been a theologian, a political econo- 
mist, and an aristocratic member of Parliament, he would have 
vindicated the Church of Rome and at the same time denounced 
its priesthood, and he might probably have proposed to raise, by a 
tax on the import of cotton wool, a fund to enable all the master 
manufacturers to emigrate. Confined to the study of Slawken- 
bergius, Mr. Drummond would, above all men, have luxuriated 
in the theory of noses. The consolation which Mr. Shandy found 
in his distress when his son had been christened by a wrong 
name, would have been admirably suited to his ett The 
civil lawyers diverted the attention of the unhappy father by 
proving that his child was no relation to Mrs. Shandy; and the 
opportunity of reading to the House of Commons long Latin 
quotations from Liguori was to Mr. Drummond almost a com- 
a for the annoyance of the Papal aggression. In the 

ction, it was convenient and amusing to Seal tankesiodes on the 
paradoxes and oddities of an intellect Which was nevertheless 
singularly vigorous and subtle. The Shandy of real life, although 
he might be fanciful and eccentric, was the most direct and 
effective of controversialists when his theories happened to coin- 
cide with the conclusions of common sense. The engine was 
ae and in perfect order, although it was liable, through 
requent misarrangement of the points, to run off on a siding. 

The political essays and pamphlets which form the second 
volume of Lord Lovaine’s compilation, although they are full of 
ability and ingenuity, will be found far less interesting than the 
— es. It is impossible to read controversial publications of 

irty or forty years ago; but a cursory inspection of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s writings will show that he entertained many sound views 
on economical and political questions, although he had a tendency 
to abandon his opinions when, in the lapse of time, they became 
generally popular. He was an early adherent of the doctrine of 
a metallic currency, and an enemy of rotten boroughs down to 
the date of the Reform Bill. He seems only to have been recon- 
ciled to the Corn-laws about the year 1846, and even when they 
were repealed, he had the good sense to perceive that they could 
never be re-enacted. His principal objection to Free-trade was 
founded on the impulse which it gave to manufacturing prosperity. 
In one or more of his pamphlets, Mr. Drummond described him- 
self as an old Tory, but the title was only applicable when all 

rties in the country had become more or less saturated with 

iberal theories. His natural antagonism was directed not against 

innovation or improvement, but against cant, and against that 

ular unanimity which partakes so largely of the same character. 

ike other men of irregular genius, Mr. Drummond became 
more eccentric and humorous as he advanced in life. 

The pamphlets, commencing forty years ago, are comparatively 
solid and businesslike. The speeches, dating from his return to 
Parliamentary life in 1847, are brilliant, original, and entirely 
unaffected by ordinary prejudices and conventionalities. In 
many instances they must have been beside the purpose of the 
debate ; but they contain more striking aphorisms, more pregnant 
epigrams, more pointed statements of abstract truth than the 
collective eloquence of a dozen Ministers and leaders of Oppo- 
sition. It might be expected that so acute and original a mind 
would provide for itself a suitable mode of expression; and 
Mr. Drummond’s language is remarkable for its idiomatic felicity 
and force. The writers and statesmen whom he most frequently 
quotes are those who have something in common with himself— 
especially Cobbett, Lord Melbourne, and Mr. Carlyle. Some 
passages in his speeches—especially when he discussed Free-trade 
or the Malt-tax—might have been taken from the Political 
Register ; and he entirely shared in Cobbett’s preference for the 
old-fashioned English drink over modern slops and infusions. 
In the iememenetile debates on the Malt-tax, he always confined 
himself to the single objection that the duty made the labourer’s 
beverage dear and bad. He liked to tell the House of Commons 
how one of his friends killed a cat with the sediment of a pot of 


rter, and how another poisoned his pigs with grains from a 
rewery :— 
In fact, except in private homes, there is no such thing as beer to be had. 
If you choose to buy the blacking which is sold in this town, and called beer, 
ou must take the consequences. Unless you can give the labourer facilities 
‘or malting and brewing in his own home you can do nothing for him. I 
have been labouring for years to get the ihomer the privilege of drinki 
his own beer, ever since I have raised my voice in public matters; and I will 
continue to do so till my point has been mig I will have a starling taught 
to speak, and to say nothing but “beer, beer.” I will have an English edi- 
tion of the Georgics, and will have in it :— 


Beer, veniente die, beer decedente canebat. 


His genuine love of fun often weakened the practical effect of 
his argument, by suggesting to the dull majority of his audience 
the erroneous impression that he was not thoroughly in earnest ; 
but humorists of his order are more solicitous to satisfy and 
amuse themselves than to convince prosaic and prosy opponents. 
Mr. Drummond was one of the most zealous opponents of the 
Marriage Law Amendment Bill, but he could not resist the 
temptation of telling Mr. Spooner, amid the laughter of the 
House, that ‘‘ he had better get rid of the prohibited degrees 
altogether, and marry his grandmother, like a man.” There is 
admirable drollery in the application of the ordinary test of 
manliness to a thoroughgoing adhesion to some imaginary 
doctrine reduced to an abounding. The celebrated passage from 
Gilray’s caricature about the pig that could not find a teat 
furnishes another instance of the same hearty enjoyment of a 
homely joke. Lord Lovaine speaks, probably with perfect 
justice, of “the lofty and generous expansion of heart which 
refused to recognise any man as an enemy after the battle of 
debate was over.” There is no doubt that Mr. Drummond was 
thoroughly gant and genial, but his forgiveness to his op 
nents must have been greatly facilitated by the knowledge that 
they had almost always got the worst of the contest. The 
absence of all reticence in the utterance of truth or of indi- 
vidual opinions would have given him a great advantage in con- 
troversy even if he had not been, during nearly his whole 
Parliamentary career, the wittiest member of the House of 
Commons. To his theological opponents, in particular, he cer- 
tainly owed nothing. His speeches on questions relating to 
Roman Catholics or Jews are by no means convincing, but they 
always display knowledge, original thought, and faculty of 
wounding an adversary on the vulnerable point. Sometimes, 
however, his humour ran away with his discretion, ¢ ing the 
speaker somewhat far from the immediate subject. In one of 
the Church-rate debates he turned aside from a serious argument 
in favour of the Establishment to administer a double-edged cut 
to the Pope and to Lord Palmerston :—*‘ Some time ago a certain 
old gentleman in Rome bothered himself about the immaculate 
conception of a woman who has been dead for centuries; but 
since my noble friend has answered for the immaculate conception 
of all the babies in Romsey, he will no doubt settle the Church- 
rate question also.” A well-selected list of extracts from the 
volume of speeches would be more amusing than any summary 
of their contents. To those who take a stronger interest in character 
and intellectual power than in Parliamentary tactics or in the 
public business of a former generation, Mr. Drummond's speeches 
will be more attractive than the judicious orations of Peel or the 
clever rhetorical exercitations of” Macaulay. 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 


wy the first Napoleon assumed the Imperial crown, 
there was a question whether he should take the title of 
Empereur des Frangais, or Empereur des Gaulois. He deter- 
mined, as we know, on the former—partly from a desire to repair 
the broken links of the national continuity, and connect his new 
dynasty with its predecessors, but partly, perhaps, with an eye 
to the regions beyond the Rhine, which had once formed the 
patrimony of the Frankish princes, and constituted an integral 
portion of the empire of Charlemagne. It would have been much 
more convenient, however, for historians and ethnologers, and 
possibly for politicians also, if he had revived the ancient and 
appropriate name of Gaul. The title of Emperor of the Gauls 
might have satisfied a large ambition; for the Gauls extended, 
in the time of Cesar, from the Rhine to the Rubicon, and to this 
day the prevalence of the Celtic blood is recognised in its pris- 
tine vigour almost to the full extent of the limits it then reached. 
We cannot, indeed, expunge the text of Cesar, who says plain] 

that there were many German tribes intermingled with the Gauls 
in Belgium, and we know that there was a strong infusion of Teu- 
tonic blood in the eastern parts of Gaul, as well as in Britain and in 
Northern Italy. Nevertheless, despite the invasions and conquests 
of Goths and Alemans, of Franks and Burgundians, the predomi- 
nance of the Celtic race, at least to the Meuse and Moselle, is 
undeniable. Though the modern Gauls, from the Rhine to the 
Adour, choose to denominate themselves from a handful of Ger- 
man interlopers, the Frankish element in their population, as 
shown in their language, religion, and manners, is almost wholly 
imperceptible. In fact, while the Northern Germans, who over- 
ran Britain, completely replaced the earlier inhabitants, which 
they did the more easily because the Roman-Britons had just 


I. Ancient Gaul, 
1860, 


* The History of France. By Parke Godwin. Part 
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before been almost exterminated by the Picts and Scots—while 
the Southern Germans who crossed the Danube nearly effaced 
the vestiges of Celtic occupation in the valleys of the Inn and 
Salza, and made a considerable impression upon the population 
of the Cisalpine—while even the Visigoths succeeded in leaving 
deep traces of their transient conquest of Spain—the Franks have 
left no tokens of themselves in Gaul of any importance, except, 
strange to say, that of their name. Now the Normans had far 
more claim to give the name of Normandy to England or to 
Sicily than the companions of Clovis to impress the designation 
of France upon the great country between the Rhine and the 
Atlantic. The Normans made our island their own. From one end 
to another they parcelled it out among themselves, extruding or 
extirpating the Saxon possessors, and retaining for centuries the 
use of their own language and manners in the midst of a cowed 
but hostile population. The Gallo-Romans, on the other hand, 
wearied with intestine divisions, or destitute of all confidence in 
themselves, received their German conquerors as patrons, and 
capitulated on favourable terms. The Franks accepted the Gallo- 
Roman religion on the spot, and all the ideas and manners 
which followed in its train, mingled their blood with that of the 
5 races, and speedily lost all traces of their old Teutonic 
escent. 


To trace the movements of the population within the old 
Gaulish limits, and to define with accuracy the occasional ad- 
vance or retrogression of encroaching elements, constitutes one 
of the most important duties of an historian of ancient Gaul. 
Hence emerges a cognate question, never yet decided, but well 
worthy of careful examination by the lights of modern knowledge, 
respecting the origin of the municipal institutions of the Middle 
Ages. It is a common opinion among antiquarians, that these in- 
stitutions are legitimately derived from the Romans, and this view 
has been generally embraced by French writers. On the other 
hand, there are not wanting learned men, more commonly from 
the right bank of the Rhine, who contend that the self-government 
of the medieval burghs was due to the free institutions of the 
German conquerors. Niebuhr and Savigny, in their excessive de- 
votion to Roman law and history, have thrown the weight of their 
names into the seale of the Romanizers. It may be well, how- 
ever, to suggest a distinction. Ifthe Gallo-Romans surrendered 
to the Franks with hardly a struggle, we may conclude that the 
terms of their surrender implied the retention of the greater 
part of their national institutions ; and therefore we should infer 
that the franchises of the Gaulish cities were really Roman. But 
in Southern Germany and the north of Italy, where the waves 
of conquest were more fierce and sweeping, it seems probable 
that the old imperial customs were far more generally obliterated. 
That such was the case in our own island there can be little doubt. 
The greater number of the Roman municipia in Britain were 
levelled to the ground during the terrible interval between 
the departure of the last legion and the reconstruction of an 
organized society under the Saxons. Another century of interne- 
cine hostility between the remnant of the older races and the 
new comers completed the destruction of the Roman civilization 
and obliteration of the Roman ideas. Our English municipal 
autonomy, which grew through ages of depression till it balanced 
the power of kings and barons, was assuredly not an inheritance 
from the Roman Empire, but the genuine product of our bold 
Teutonic independence. 

Here, then, are two questions of race and manners, for the 
solution, or at least for the investigation, of which we should 
look with interest to a new History of France; and we are dis- 
appointed at finding, in the work before us, the first despatched 
offhand in a note of five lines, and the other briefly and slightly 
noticed, with little appearance of the writer being aware of 
its intrinsic importance, or of the intelligent discussions to which 
it has given rise. The work of Mr. Parke Godwin is not a philo- 
sophical nor an original book, though we readily admit its merit 
as an elaborate compilation, and its value as a repository of 
historical facts. The author’s name is, we believe, new in lite- 
rature, and we welcome with pleasure his spirited effort to pro- 
duce a great work on a great subject. It is certainly remarkable 
that the English language should have hitherto produced no 
general history of France of more than fourth-rate value, and 
that no attempt of the kind should have been made among us 
since the great revival of historical composition in the school of 
Hume and Robertson, Ferguson, Gillies, Watson, Henry, Mit- 
ford, and Rankin. The History of France by the last-named of 
these writers appeared at the beginning of this century, and has 
retained a place on the shelves of well-furnished libraries only 
from the total absence of a competitor in our own language. 


At the present day, however, when historical composition has 
revived with so much vigour among writers of English on both 
sides of the Atlantic, it was to be expected that an effort should 
be made to emulate the native historians, numerous and excellent 
as they are, in this interesting field, and to execute a history of 
France more worthy of a standard reputation than the meritorious 
but slight compilations of Rankin and Crowe. Mr. Godwin’s 
plan is comprehensive and exhaustive. He anticipates the pro- 
duction of six ponderous volumes, each of which shall embrace 
the review of a distinct period, and shall constitute in some 
degree a work complete in itself. The first volume, now before 
us, gives the history of Ancient Gaul, and ends with the period 
of Charlemagne; the second will bear the title of Feudal France, 
and close with St. Louis; these will be followed by France 


during the National, Civil, and Religious Wars; by France 
under the Great Ministries; by the Reign of Lows XIV.; 
and finally by France in the Eighteenth Century. From 
specimen before us we may expect that the information given 
will be exceedingly full, and at the same time sedulously con- 
densed; that it will embrace particulars not of the political 
history only, but of society, literature, and ideas; and that the 
judgments pronounced will be manly, sensible, and temperate. 
The style will be vigorous and clear, though tinged with a little 
American inflation and roughness; the disquisitions will be 
learned, the narrative flowing, and the descriptions not deficient 
in picturesqueness and spirit. 

These are great and comprehensive merits, and seemgalmost 
to preclude the suggestion of any qualification; yet the intel- 
ligent reader will not, we think, be wholly satisfied with the 
book. Our historians may generally be divided into two 
classes, and are formed by two distinct processes. In the 
one case, the writer’s attention has been first directed to the 
literature of a particular country ; from its literature he is natu- 
rally led to reflect upon its manners, its laws, its antiquities, its 
sentiments, and ideas, until by degrees its history rises in all its 
parts before him, and he embodies in a formal composition the 
views on which he has so long dwelt of its social and political 
rise and progress, decline and fall. It is in some of our ancient 
histories, and eminently in Gibbon’s, that we can most distinctly 
trace this spontaneous development of the fruit from the stem ; 
but we may also specify Lord Macaulay’s unfinished work as an 
instance of this class of writers, who give utterance to the fulness 
of their information, who speak because they know, and accord- 
ingly seize the attention of the reader and command his interest 
in a far different degree from the historiographers and compilers 
—the men who deliberately choose their subject, and get it up in 
order to write upon it. We have such men also among us—some 
of them men of great attainments and high powers, and who go 
far towards attaining the level of the true masters; but, difficult 
as it may sometimes be to point out the shade of difference which 
constitutes their inferiority, we cannot fail to recognise it in the 
sentiment of the reading public and the general verdict of their 
contemporaries. It is in this class that we are constrained to 
place the author before us. He says, indeed, himself, in his pre- 
face, that he began the study of French history and carried it on 
through many compilations and abridgments before he had 
acquired any knowledge -of the French language. We cannot 
understand how any one could take a lively interest in the con- 
dition of a people, still less how he could get an insight into their 
feelings and character, without a long familiarity with their lite- 
rature. We have yet to see whether Mr. Godwin has in his 
later years attained a competent intimacy with the poets and 
dramatists, the moralists and preachers, the writers of letters 
and memoirs, as well as with the professed historians and anti- 
quarians of the country he proposes to portray. With this latter 
class of writers, indeed, his text and notes lay claim to an exten- 
sive acquaintance; but we well know that a writer who has 
Guizot, the Thierrys, Michelet, Fauriel, and Martin open before 
him may be led, with little labour and no genuine research, to all 
the authorities requisite for a statement of every known fact of 
ancient Gaulish history. 

How far Mr. Godwin has examined the real sources of his history 
we cannot say, but it is quite clear to us that he has been thus 
guided to them by the common books which every one has at 
hand, and has not discovered them for himself, or taken an inde- 
pendent course of study. Nor, however freely he has used his 
second-hand guides, and however much he has borrowed of his 
views, and perhaps even of his language, from them, have we 
any reason to complain, as far as we can trace him, of an undue 
suppression of his obligations to such writers as those we have 
mentioned. The Guizots and Thierrys are as well known among 
the learned in America as in England, and it is a discreet mag- 
nimity that acknowledges the debt it owes to them. But the 
view we have taken of Mr, Godwin’s method of writing histo 
is unfortunately confirmed by an instance of appropriation whic. 
is not acknowledged at all. Mr. Merivale’s History of the 
Romans goes in some detail into the affairs of the Gauls, and 
Cesar’s campaigns among them, and refers abundantly to 
Amédée Thierry’s excellent works on those subjects, as well as 
to the original authorities. Now, it peenenes that in reading Mr. 
Godwin’s book our attention was caught by a piece of descrip- 
tion with which we thought we were familiar. We turned to 
the History of the Romans, and to our surprise there we found 
it almost word for word. Our suspicions excited, we prosecuted 
the comparison further, and we are now in a position to show 
that throughout his account of early Gaulish affairs, Mr. Godwin 
had Mr. Merivale’s book open before him, and transcribed or 
applied, as occasion served, not text only, but notes and refe- 
rences, without stint or scruple. Thierry was at hand, and 
Thierry might have answered his purpose better, but either 
French was not quite so easy to our appropriator as English, or 
the History of the Romans offered less chance of discovery in 
America than the Histoire des Gaulois, and accordingly Mr. 
Godwin preferred ‘‘ annexing” the one rather than the other. 


“The mountain sheep were sweeter, 
But the meadow sheep were fatter ; 
And so we deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter.” 


It will be understood, of course, that from first to last Mr. 
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Godwin makes no acknowledgment of the liberties he has taken | 


with Mr. Merivale’s book, nor once mentions his name. 


We will not weary the reader, but possibly we may amuse > 


him, by showing how easily history in the style of the nine- 


teenth century, with all its pomp of reference and parade of 


learning, may be written :— 


MBRIVALE, i., 242.—The enumeration of the slain is given with great 


renee different historians. The whole horde was, in fact, annihilated; | 


and the d lying unburied upon the field, gave to it the frightful appella- 

tion of the Pubrid Plain, which seems still to be the of 

Pourriéres, a village which marks the spot. The husbandman, it is said, 

fenced his vineyards with the bones of the giants of the North; but the 

ter portion of the ghastly mass sank gradually into the soil, and the 

lds on which the Roman and the Teuton fought and fell on that terrible day 
became celebrated for their rank fertility. 

Gopwin, p. 65.—A hundred and fifty thousand barbarians lay dead on the 
field. Their hosts were, in fact, annihilated. The remains of the killed, 
left to rot upon the soil, lent to it a ghastly fertility, and the name of the 
Putrid Plains ; and it was told that in long after years the vine-dressers of 
the Rhone sides were accustomed still to prop their stalks with the bones. 

MERIVALE, ii., 24.—He arrived in front of Noviodunum in time to hear 
the last crash of the sinking bridge, and see the devouring flames rise 
triumphantly beyond it... . . But a spot was discovered where the Loire 
could forded yy wading to the armpits. 

Gopwiy, p. 9:.—But his messengers arrived at Noviodunum. . . . just 
in time to hear the last plank of the bridge leading to it fall crackling into 
the stream, and to see the last roof of the fair and flourishing city devoured 
by the flames .. . . he unexpectedly turned about, forded the Loire up to 
the armpits of his soldiers. 

MERIVALE, i., 356.—The barbarians mustered not fewer than two hundred 
and twenty galleys, with which they sailed forth from the mouth of the Mor- 
bihan to meet the armament of Brutus. 

Gopwin, p. 82.—They..... sallied forth gaily to meet it from the 
mouths of the Morbihan with no less than two hundred and twenty sail, 


where, it may be remarked, the variation is no improvement. 
There is but one outlet to the Morbihan. 

Merivate, ibid—The ponderous sails soon brought the masts by the 
board, and they (the vessels) thus became unmanageable. 

Gopwty, ibid.—The vessels of the Veneti were rendered unmanageable. 

MERIVALE, ibid, note-—The local traditions assign the site of Ceesar’s 
camp, from which he observed the sea-fight between Brutus and the Veneti, 
to a spot between the point of Quiberon and the promontory of Rhuys (Daru, 
Hist. de Bretagne, i., 38), in which case it might be supposed that the city of 
that people was in the immediate neighbourhood. But a very curious essay, 
in the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires, ii., 325, seems to prove that 
the city in question lay at the bottom of the Gulf of Morbihan. 

Gopwiy, ibid, note.—Daru (Hist. de Bretagne, i., 38) refers, according to 
the local traditions, the site of Cesar’s camp, whence he observed the sea- 
fight, to a spot somewhere between Quiberon and Rhuys, so that the town 
must have been in that vicinity. But a writer (in Mémoires de la Société 
des Antiquaires, ii., 325) argues that the town lay on the Gulf of Mor- 

Thus far the later writer has followed accurately in his prede- 
cessor’s footsteps, but at last his good genius fails him and he 
slips. 

Mr. Merivale (i., 407), speaking of Cesar’s visit to Lucca, 
“aecording to the ancient orthography Luca,” says :— 

Consulars and officials of every grade thronged the narrow streets of 
a provincial watering-place. A hunted and twenty lictors might be counted 
at the pro-consul’s door, while two hundred per ges of torial rank, 
nearly one-half of the order, paid their court at his levees. 

GopwWIN, p. 83.—His vacations the pro-consul commonly passed at Luca 

w Lucca) a provincial watering-place on the confines of Liguria. .... . 

little village was crowded by suppliants and partisans whenever he was 
resent. A hundred and twenty lictors guarded his door, and, of the two 
undred senatorials of Rome, more than half were at times to be seen at 
his parties. 
Here the transeriber has copied his passage wrongly, and assigned 
two hundred for the whole number of the Roman Senate—an 
error which could hardly be made by one of our schoolboys, 
besides mistaking the functions of the lictors, which is just such 
an error as a schoolboy would be likely to make. 

We had marked other parallelisms for citation, but these are 
enough. We must, however, add further, that Mr. Godwin 
betrays an apparent want of familiarity with the Latin language, 
which is of some importance for examining the early history of 
France. Thus, when Gregory of Tours says that the dominions 
of Clovis were divided among his sons equa lance, Mr. Godwin 
translates the expression “in equal lances,” and remarks that he 
is puzzled to understand the principle of the arrangement. 
His rendering of a well-known passage in Lucan, on the sacred 
grove of the Druids, would not pass muster in the Civil Service 
examination. We cannot venture to accuse him of ignorance of 
French, but the vast number of errors which occur in his cita- 
tions, even if they are merely clerical or typographical, show 
at least a want of that familiarity with the language which 
sharpens the eye to detect the slightest variations from the forms 
it is accustomed to. Thus we find, on a cursory inspection of a 
few sheets only, Pourriére (Pourriéres), Champs Pourri, Beauns 
(Beaune), Puys de Dome, Hist. des Frangaise, les anciens 
Trlandaise, Theroane, Blayes. Similar inaccuracies occur indeed 
in citations from other languages. Thus we have Morganitic. 
Allebroges, Menappii, cateias, Veremandui, Fonteio, Vicelle, 
Facinus, Usippii, Bativi, Eumenews, untersucken, die urbe 


wohners Hispaniens. While we acknowledge the great fund of 
information which he lays clearly and graphically before us, 
Mr. Godwin cannot complain of our putting the reader on his 
i these accu- 


guard against the constitutional carelessness which 
mulated blunders seem to indicate. 


LESLIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS.* 


R. LESLIE has been fortunate in his editor. His Auto- 
biographical Recollections, indeed, have sufficient interest 
and suflicient literary merit to have secured for themselves a 
wide popularity ; but the bock is greatly indebted to Mr. Taylor 
for the excellent critical essay prefixed, and for the judicious 
way in which the selections from the author’s correspondence 
have been strung together and annotated. It is a singular 
literary experience to have become the editor of the artistic auto- 
biographies of two men so different as the reckless suicide Haydon 
and the gentle and honoured Leslie. Mr. Taylor contrasts very 
forcibly the characters, lives, and works of these two artists ; 
adjudging to the former a loftier aim and higher powers, deeper 
passion and richer variety of genius, but claiming for the latter 
all the respect and affection which a blameless life and conscien- 
tious fulfilment of duty can deserve. He presents us with the 
following engaging picture of Mr. Leslie :— 

In Leslie we see the man of cautious, trustful, respectful nature from the 

first. Slow in the formation of his judgment, disposed to defer to others in 
his art and out of it, but strong in principle, and apt to hold stubbornly to 
convictions once grasped; not given to court notoriety or publicity, and 
rather shrinking from than provoking conflict; asking only leave to pursue 
the even tenor of his way in the practice of the unambitious art he loved, 
among the quiet friends he valued; equable, affectionate, self-respecting to 
the point of reserve and reticence; valuing good taste and moderatiun as 
much in art as in manners; averse to exclusive theories or loud-sounding 
assertion in all forms; closing a happy, peaceful, and honoured life by the 
calm and courageous death of a Christian, and leaving behind him pictures 
stamped in every line with taste, chastened humour, and graceful senti- 
ment—pictures which it makes us happier, gentler, and better to look u 
pictures which help us to love ks more, and to regard our fellow 
creatures with kindlier eyes. 
We willingly express our agreement with this view of the chief 
characteristics of Leslie’s pictures; but we can scarcely follow 
Mr. i bed in assigning to the painter a very distinguished place 
in the history of modern art. It may be true, perhaps, in a 
sense—as is suggested in one place—that the refinement, and 
sentiment, and purity, and the literary associations of Leslie's 
pictures are eminently calculated to coun eract the more 
material influences of manufactures and commerce “ among the 
mills of Lancashire and the smoking forges and grimy workshops 
of Birmingham.” But the writer would scarcely contend that 
the higher ideal art of a Dyce or a Herbert, a Turner or an 
Overbeck, was less suited to elevate and ennoble the mind than 
oe mediocrity of Leslie’s pleasing scenes of courtly or domestic 
ife. 

The picture of “Sancho and the Duchess” is one of the most 
familiar, and most characteristic, of Leslie’s works. He repeated 
it three times, with unimportant variations, and one copy is in 
the Vernon Gallery. But the original, at Petworth, painted for 
Lord Egremont, is, in Mr. Taylor’s judgment, by far the finest 
of the three in the quality of colour. Leslie owed everything to 
the patronage of that eccentric but most benevolent nobleman ; 
and no part of his Personal Recollections is more interesting 
than the description which he gives of the hospitalities of Pet- 
worth. It is there that our painter's works are to be seen to 
best advantage; for the ‘Catherine and Petruchio” of the 
Sheepshanks Collection is another inferior repetition of a Pet- 
worth original. 

It was fortunate that Leslie very early discovered the bent 
and scope of his artistic powers. As a portrait painter he was 
far from successful, though even here he was better than in 

urely ideal art, whether the subject was sacred or profane. 

ut as an illustrator of modern classical literature—of Shakspeare 
and Cervantes, Moligre and Addison—he has had few equals. 
In this department of art his good taste and genial humour had 
full vent. His pictures show good drawing, and clever compo- 
sition, careful finish, and harmonious, if not vivid colouring. 
No one will deny him the merits of happy interpretation of his 
author, great spirit and freedom of desigu, with much subtle 
truth of expression. The sentiment is always refined and good; 
and a characteristic brightness and cheerfulness are seldom 
wanting in his pictures. The latter element, in the landsea 
backgrounds of his open-air pictures, was probably due to the 
influence of Constable, of whose style Leslie was an ardent 
admirer, and of whom he was the successful biographer. 

Mr. Taylor’s essay describes, briefly but vividly, the best 
known works of Leslie, and especially those in the National 
Collection. It is curious that all the three repetitions of the “ Unele 
Toby and Wi ow Wadman” now belong to the public, having 
been bequeath »d respectively by Mr. Sheepshanks, Mr. Vernon, 
and Mr. Jac.b “Bell. We are told that Jack Bannister, the 
actor, was the original of Uncle Toby in this humorous picture. 
We have nothing to say against the following fair summing up 
of Leslie’s general claims as a painter :— 

Leslie’s pictures must, I apprehend, be classed those works of which 
the expressional qualities will always in popular estimation overbear the 
technical ones, and in a great measure render all but artists indifferent to 
the latter. Had he but united the power of colour and the chiaroscuro of 
the Flemish school to his own fine humour, refinement, and appreciation of 
the resources of art, Leslie would have taken a place which stiil remains for 
his successors to fill up in the hierarchy of painting. In the technical 
qualities, however, most essential to the rendering of expression, Leslie’s art, 
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for most of us, leaves little to desire. I feel confident that when the pictorial 
art of our time comes to be compared with that which preceded and that 
which will follow it, Leslie’s name must stand honoured for the prevailin 

resence in his works of good taste, truth, character, humour, grace, an 

indliness, and for the entire absence of that vulgarity, bravado, self-seeking, 
trick, and excess, which are by no means inseparable from great attainments 
in painting, and which the conditions of modern art are but too apt to 
engender and to foster. 

It is time to turn to Leslie’s own autobiographical reminis- 
cences. He was born in London, in October, 1794, of American 

arents. His ancestors on both sides had emigrated to the 

tate of Maryland early in the last century. His father, a 
clever mechanician, had come to England in order to purchase 
clocks and watches, leaving a partner in Philadelphia. Leslie’s 
earliest recollections were of the homeward voyage to New 
York. The ship, a merchantman, but armed in consequence 
of the war between the United States and France, fought 
a successful action with a large French privateer. His 
father dying in 1804, in consequence of mental anxiety 
from losses and lawsuits, the family suffered many priva- 
tions. Leslie himself was apprenticed, when fourteen years 
old, to a bookseller, and his self-taught attempts at drawing 
were uniformly discouraged. At last, however, a sketch 
which he made of G. F. Cooke, the actor, who was then 
“starring” in America, was considered so striking a likeness 
that his friends determined to give him a chance of be- 
coming an artist. Accordingly, he was sent to England in 
1811, armed with letters of introduction from Sully, a portrait 
painter in Philadelphia, to West and Beechey, and some other 
artists in London. West received him kindly, and he made 
acquaintance with Allston, King, and Morse, young Americans, 
also studying painting in England. Through Allston he 
became intimate with Coleridge, of whom he gives some inte- 
resting anecdotes. From him it would seem that Leslie first 
derived that masterly appreciation of the character of Don 
Quixote which he embodied in so many of his pictures ; and he 
especially acknowledges his obligations to the poet’s lectures 
for pointing out the true conception of many of Shakspeare’s 
characters, and, in particular, the truth and refinement of the 
Shakspearian women. Fuseli was master of the antique school 
in the Academy at this time; but he never did more than sit 
with a book in his hand whenever he visited the class. For this 
Leslie commends him. “ Art,” he says, “ may be learnt, but 
can’t betaught. Under Fuseli’s wise neglect, Wilkie, Mulready, 
Etty, Landseer, and Haydon distinguished themselves, and were 
the better for not being made all alike by teaching, if indeed 
that could have been done.”’ Leslie, himself a self-taught artist, 
had attained his mastery of the brush solely by constant practice 
and by the careful imitation of other painters at their work. 

Visiting Paris ijn aed Leslie agreed with most of his English 
contemporaries in preferring Guerin to David, or any other 
French artist. His circle of intimate friends at this time in- 
cluded Washington Irving, who was then engaged in a mercantile 
house, and Charles Lamb. Of the playful humour of the latter 
we have a characteristic anecdote :— 

I dined with him one day at Mr. Gillman’s [Onleniiate host at Highgate). 
Returning to town in the stage-coach, which was filled with Mr. Gillman’s 

uests, we stopped for a minute or two in Kentish Town. A woman asked 
the coachman, “ Are you full inside ?” Upon which Lamb put his head through 
the window and said, “1 am quite full inside; that last piece of pudding at 
Mr. Gillman’s did the business for me.” 

It is natural, perhaps, that Leslie should have over-estimated 
the artistic merits of West as a fellow-countryman. He gives, 
however, some agreeable anecdotes of the old President’s bene- 
volence and simplicity of character. In 1821, upon election as 
an Associate of the Royal Academy, Leslie, according to etiquette, 
called upon Northcote, who was then quarrelling with his brother 
Academicians. He thus describes the visit :— 

I was shown upstairs into a large front room filled with pictures, many of 
the larger ones resting against each other, and all of them dim with dust. 
I had not waited long when a door opened which communicated with his 
painting-room, and the old gentleman —. but did not advance beyond 
it. His diminutive figure was envelo; in a chintz dressing-down, below 
which his trousers, whieh looked as if made for a much taller man, hung in 
loose folds over an immense pair of shoes, into which his legs seemed to have 
shrunk down. His head was covered with a blue silk night-cap, and from 
under that and his Projecting brows his sharp black eyes peered at me with a 
whimsical expression of inquiry. There he stood, with his palette and brushes 
in one hand, and a mahl-stick, twice as long as himself, in the other; his atti- 
tude and look saying, for he did not s , * What do you want?” [After a 
parley, Northcote invited him into the painting-room, and showed him a 

rtrait of the King — which he was working.} “He is by far,” continued 

orthcote, “the best King of his family we have had. It bas been remarked 
that this country is best governed by a woman, for then t e government is 
carried on by able men; and George IV. is like a woman, for he minds only 
his own amusements, and leaves the affairs of the country to his Ministers, 
instead of meddling himself, as his father did. He is just what a King of 
England should be, something to look grand and to hang the robes on.” 


The “ painful politeness” both of Flaxman and of Lawrence is 
mentioned as repelling intimacy, but of the genius of the former 
Leslie conceived the very highest opinion. Of Chantrey he says 
that “he seemed to him the Reynolds of portrait-sculpture,” and a 
regrets that that artist executed so few busts of women. Jackson 
he undervalued at first, but learned at last to appreciate. Of 
Constable and Wilkie he speaks most highly, both as men and 
as artists. Leslie was on a visit to Abbotsford, in 1824, to make 
a portrait of Sir Walter Scott for an American admirer. Among 
the guests there he met Rose, of whose wit he gives a specimen. 
Rose was paralytic and a great invalid, and was obliged to 


practise a rigid abstinence at Sir Walter’s luxurious table. On 
one occasion, it happened that Lady Scott pressed upon him 
some rich delicacy. ‘‘ No, madam,” was his reply, “ I believe in 
a hereafter.” 

When the Presidential chair of the Academy became vacant, 
in 1830, by the sudden death of Lawrence, Leslie and Collins 
alone Rave their votes for Wilkie, but the former afterwards ex- 

ressed his contentment that Sir Martin Shee was elected by a 

arge majority. Shee’s considerable powers as a writer and 

speaker made him a very suitable President for that crisis. 

hree years later, Leslie was ill-advised enough to accept an 
appointment in America, as teacher of drawing at the Military 
Academy of West Point. Sir M. Shee considerately declined 
to receive the resignation of his Academic diploma, and in less 
than a og our painter returned to England, determined to 
make it his home, and heartily sick of his Transatlantic expe- 
rience. To this determination Lord Egremont’s personal friend- 
ship and liberal patronage not a little contributed. 

Parsuing his Recollections, Leslie passes a higher eulogium upon 
Stothard as an artist than we are quite able to endorse. He tells us 
that Flaxman, Lawrence, Constable, Wilkie, and Chantrey were 
great admirers of Stothard, and that Turner painted a picture in 
avowed imitation of his style, and declared of him that he was 
the Giotto of England. Speaking of Chantrey, he asserts that 
that great sculptor used to say that he could never make a 
successful portrait unless he could recal, with his eyes shut, the 
exact face and the exact expression which he had to produce. 
His busts, therefore, like Reynolds’ portraits, were not “ literal,’’ 
but “characteristic.” For the latter epithet we would substitute 
“ideal,” and then we could admit the full truth of the criticism. 

Turner’s personal appearance is thus described, Leslie declaring, 
by the way, that Count D’Orsay’s sketch is an execrable libel :— 

Turner was short and stout, and he had a sturdy sailorlike walk. There 
was, in fact, nothing elegant in his appearance, full of elegance as he was in 
art; he might be taken for the captain of a river steamboat at a first glance ; 
but a second would find far more in his face than belongs to any ordinary 
mind. There was that peculiar keenness of expression in his eye that is only 
seen in men of constant habits of observation. Mis voice was deep and 
musical, but he was the most confused and tedious speaker I ever In 
careless conversation he often expressed himself happily, and he was very 
playful; at a dinner-table nobody more joyous. He was, as I have said, a 
social man in his nature; and it is probable that his recluse manner of livi 
arose very much from the strong wish, which every artist must feel, to have 
his time entirely at his own command.” 

We are not told to how late a period of his life Leslie continued 
his very agreeable reminiscences. He died in 1859, while his 
latest works were in exhibition at the Royal Academy. The 
second volume of the work before us is composed of judicious 
selected extracts from his correspondence. ‘The quotations whic 
we have given are but a sample of the rich store of anecdotes and 
criticism which his Recollections and Letters contain. The readers 
of these volumes will probably agree with Mr. Taylor in lament- 
ing the disparaging tone with which Leslie spoke habitually of 
the highest form of his art—that, namely, in which painting is 
allied with architecture. And many of his particular criticisms 
will be disputed, as well as his general opinion that our national 
art is in a declining condition. But there is an undying charm 
in the artistic and theatrical gossip which he has collected so 
pleasantly and genially. And the lovers of light reading will 
never find his pages unamusing or unfruitful. A writer who can 
tell us how Wilkie helped his memory by drawing ground-pl 
and elevations of quadrilles when he learnt to dance them late 
life—how Rogers was told by Canova that he had been in love 
for the first time when five years old—and how Smirke, dying at 
ninety, remembered a man who had seen William Vandervelde 
eg sky-effects on Hampstead Heath—is not likely to want 
readers. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT.* 


OME: years ago Mr. Reade incurred considerable and justly 
bh) deserved censure for attacking particular persons for their 
share in specific transactions through the medium of a novel. 
He has now hit upon a grievance which appears to him hardly less 
atrocious than the management of Birmingham Gaol ; but though 
his style is what it always was, he fights on this occasion with 

erfectly fair weapons, and uses them with very considerable 
orce. Mr. Reade would have changed his nature if he did not 
find it necessary to write like no one else, and to lavish upon his 
antagonists nicknames which combine wrath and a taste for bad 
puns in proportions which to him no doubt appear impressive, 
though they would considerably startle a reader unacquainted 
with his peculiarities. Nothing, however, is so hopeless as to 
warn a man against eccentricities. A writer who is capable of 
describing an unjust judge as an “In-Justinian,” is nearly 
certain to consider such p as the very essence and charm 
of his style. 

The essence of the book before us is worthy of a calmer and more 
judicious form of expression, and if Mr. Reade could have persuaded 

imself to say what he had to say in a commonplace way, the 
effect of his performance would have been considerably greater. 
It is, however, an immense step in the right direction to have 
written a book about international copyright, alleging precise 
facts, and supported by authentic evidsess obviously collected 


* The Eighth Commandment. By Chales Reade, London: Triibucr 
and Co, 1860, 
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with a great deal of care and research, instead of preventing the 
very possibility of arriving at the truth by writing a novel on the 
subject which it would be impossible either to believe or to 
contradict. He now appears to have got hold of a real grievance, 
and his assertions respecting it, which can easily be contradicted 
if they are false, are entitled at any rate to wide publicity, and 
to careful attention. The subject of his book is International 
Copyright, especially the copyright of French plays in England, 
and the general outline of Ks case and of his argument is as 
follows. By a treaty between France and England, which was 
made in 1851, and by an Act of Parliament (15 & 16 Vie. ¢. 12) 
passed in the spring of the following year, the Queen was enabled 
to empower the authors of dramatic works first represented 
abroad to prevent the representation of unauthorized trans- 
lations of them in this country for any time not exceeding 
five years. A clause, however (which Mr. Reade calls the 
“Satanic Proviso,” and in the later part of his book the 
S8.P.), provided that nothing in the Act contained should be 
so construed “as to prevent fair imitations or adaptations to the 
English stage of any dramatic piece or musical composition 
published in any foreign country.” It was also declared in the 
oe that the Courts of Law in each country should decide 
whether any particular work is a fair adaptation or imitation on 
the one hand, or a piracy on the other. This proviso applies 
only to dramatic and musical compositions, and not to any other 
class of literary works. Mr. Reade denounces it because it 
encourages piracy, and upon the special ground that it is very 
unfair to the French, inasmuch as dramatic performances are 
their principal literary article of exportation. He says that 
the wording of the Act is obscure and confused in a very high 
degree, and it requires but a very slight acquaintance with the 
language of Acts of Parliament to see that this is perfectly true. 
To attempt to attach any precise meaning to such a phrase as 
“fair adaptation or imitation of a dramatic piece,” is apna 
and to suppose that twelve jurors, some of whom probably con- 
sider plays wicked, whilst it would be the merest chance if a 
single one had any sort of critical tact or experience, could decide 
+ sg its application to any particular case, is altogether absurd. 

he only effect which such an enactment could be expected to 
have is that which Mr. Reade says it has had—the effect, namely, 
of preventing foreign dramatic authors from deriving any profit 
at all from the representation of their productions in England. 
We cannot follow Mr. Reade through the detailed history which he 
gives of his own experience of the working of this statute. 
Shortly, it comes tothis. He bought of M. Maquet, the collabo- 
rateur of M. Dumas, the right to translate a play of his, called 
Les Pauvres de Paris. A work called the Pride of 
Poverty was brought out at the Strand Theatre, which claimed 
to be a fair imitation or adaptation of Les Pauvres de Paris. 
Mr. Reade issued advertisements respecting it which the managers 
of the theatre considered libellous, and for that libel they brought 
their action and were nonsuited. Mr. Reade, on the other hand, 
brought an action in the County Court, which was removed by 
certiorariintothe superior courts, where he thought propertodrop 
' it on account of the doubtfulness of the result and the expense of 
the proceedings. He laments over the certiorari in a tone which is 
certainly undignified, and which further inquiry wouldshow him is 
altogether unreasonable. The result of all this is, that like many 
other men, Mr. Reade has spent a good deal of money in attorneys’ 
bills without settling the question which he wished to have 
decided. His feelings on the occasion were certainly affecting. 
“T felt,” he says, in reference to this and other proceedings be- 
fore the Court of Chancery, in which he was collaterally engaged, 
“I felt like a solitary camel thirsting in Zahara for a drop of 
water.” 

Mr. Reade is both more instructive and more forcible when 
he argues on the practical results of the existing system than 
when he details his own experiences, and denounces the principles 
of the enactment of which he complains. He goes intoa long and 
rather interesting argument intended to prove two propositions 
which, to most minds, would seem almost self-evident. The 
first is, that though at present dramatic literature flourishes 
more in France than in England, this has not been the case 
during the greater part of the literary history of the two nations ; 
but that, on the contrary, more dramatic authors, and more and 
better plays, have been produced in England than in France. 
The second is, that when dramatic composition is highly paid, 
people will write for the stage, and that when it is ill paid they 
will not. In conclusion, he attributes the low state of dramatic 
literature in England at the present day mainly to the fact 
that, in consequence of the ease with which foreign dramas are 
pirated in London, whilst English plays and novels are “‘ adapted” 
in provincial theatres, the payment of dramatic authors is miser- 
ably bad in comparison with that of painters, actors, novelists, 
or other persons who cultivate the fine arts. In proof of this, 
he gives a very curious comparative list of the prices of 
contemporary plays and pictures. Of six pictures by Faed, Mac- 
lise, O'Neil, Roberts, and Stanfield respectively—sold 
last April atGlasgow—the average price was upwards of 1000l.; of 
fourteen others lately sold in London, the price averaged about 
600/., one by Landseer fetching 2800/., and another by Maclise, 
1030/7. On the other hand, Sir E. Lytton received, it is said, only 

col. for the Lady of Lyons; Mr. Jerrold only 60/. for Black-eyed 
an; and Mr.'laylor and Mr. Reade himselfonly 150/. for Masks 
and Faces. In France, he adds, it would have been worth 3000/., 


and the Lady of Lyons worth 6oool. Mr. Reade has himself 


received 1100/. for a novel inferior, as he says, to the play for 
which he received 150/.; and it is well known that, for a really 
popular story, this is far from being an uncommon price. 

In the last century this state of things was exactly reversed. 
Plays then commanded a far higher price than either novels, 
poems, or pictures. For the Lives of the Poets, Johnson received 
200l.; for Irene, 3151. Goldsmith received 6o/. for the Vicar of 
Wakefield, 500l. for the Good-natured Man, and 80o0l. for She 
Stoops to Conquer. Holcroft received gool. for one play and 
1300/. for another ; and Gay, for the Beggar's Opera, had 20001. 

ogarth, on the other hand, cleared 96 guineas by the “ Mar- 
riage & la Mode,” and 184/. 6s. by the ‘ Harlot’s Progress.” In 
France, at the present day, “a good first piece is worth 1500l. 
to 3000/.;” and Mr. Reade gives instances in which 4000/. and 

coool. have been received. The reason assigned by Mr. 
eade for this is, that in France dramatic authors are paid 
partly by a share of the receipts and partly by the sale 
of the copyright. In England, on the contrary, the theatres 
have a monopoly, and are thus able to impose their own 
terms upon authors; and they use their power by pur- 
chasing copyrights only. They have, moreover, in practice, the 
right, or rather the power, of making free use of all French plays 
without paying for them; and this power they use on all occa- 
sions. Mr Reade shows with great force, not only that this is a 
great discouragement to English inventors, but that it is suicidal 
policy with regard to the interests of the managers themselves. 
A French play is adapted by A., who pays the French author 
nothing. B. either appropriates A.’s adaptation or makes 
another ; and so it goes on through the alphabet. The conse- 
quence is that the successive adaptations are of no use to any- 
body, as no one theatre gets a property inthem. If the French 
author were efficiently seuanehed in the enjoyment of his property, 
he could transfer a property to the English manager which might 
be extremely valuable to him. The stealing is thus in the highest 
degree penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

Mr. Reade concludes by some general remarks on the good- 
feeling which would be produced in France by a just arrange- 
ment of this matter. If his book were quieter in manner, and 
freed from a variety of affectations obvious to every one 
but himself, it would leave little to be desired on the subject of 
which it treats; and it contains a great quantity of information 
which cannot fail to interest every one who cares ubout theatrical 
matters. It is to be hoped that the author will always attack 
abuses in the same straightforward way, and that, without 
allowing his great powers as a novelist to lie idle, he will deal 
with facts by direct statement, and not by fictions, which must 
always distort and exaggerate. 


THE DEAN OF CARLISLE AND THE EVIDENCES.* 


™ present year would be a little dull without Dean Close. 

It would be hard to sustain the spirits through the trying 
circumstances of practical life without some small, but cheerful, 
excitement at Carlisle to arrest the languid eye and charm the 
vacant mind. And, to say the truth, such little excitements are 
never wanting. It is about a couple of years since the versatile 
Dean asked Fimeelf, in full confidence of a coming answer in 
demy octavo, and with that graceful charm of manner so charac- 
teristic of the man and the subject, “Why did I take the 
pledge?” Last October, the Carlisle Atheneum heard, in rapt 
attention, of the physical, moral, and religious evils of tobacco. 
There was something, too, not very long ago, about a precentor 
and church music, and a bishop's decision. And now Dr. Close 
has taken up the working-classes, and given them six lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity. We have read the lectures, and 
are bound to say that they display an amount of learning, 
humility, and knowledge of the subject which we could hardly 
have found in any other living writer. Their appreciation of the 
intellectual tendencies of the audience is as marked as the close- 
ness of logic with which they deal with the working-man’s pecu- 
liar difficulties ; and their acquaintance with modern theological 
literature is not even surpassed by the research which they dis- 
play in the varied storehouses of the past. 

But then the lecturer had made up his mind to — no pains 
on the subject. He has himself, before now, published a small 
work on Divine and Human Knowledge; and in pursuing the 
subject of the Evidences, he apologizes for any excess of secular 
labour bestowed upon it. He could not bring himself not to 
work it well. ‘There is no irreverence,” he says, “ no impro- 
priety in pursuing such investigations in every lem ° direction, 
aided by human science, learning, wisdom, and all the peculiar 


powers of ratiocination.” Indeed, whether his powers of ratio- 


cination are peculiar or not, there are some points, he thinks, in 
which the success of the teaching of the Apostles little, if at all, 
exceeds the results which are now to be obtained. In respect of 
missionary enterprise, ‘‘ considering the peculiar obstacles which 
are opposed to us—some of them unknown to the Apostles—our 
destitution of miracles and the gift of tongues, we are 
bold to affirm that the wonders of grace in these latter days will 
bear a comparison with Apostolic labours.” In reading this 
passage, it seemed at first sight that the comparison wae bell ; 
but this will of course depend upon the view which is taken of 


* Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. Addressed to the Working 
Classes during the Season of Lent, 1860, at the Atheneum, Carlisle, 
London; Hatchard and Seeley. 
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the early pees of Christianity. The Dean of Carlisle 
considers the first disciples (p. 34) to have been men without 
talent. And if it could have been necessary for him to apologize 
for any deficiency in the knowledge of Greek, he would have 
found precedents in the case of men who were unacquainted, as 
he tells us, with any language but the vulgar tongue of their 
rovince—a statement from which it would follow, either that 

t. Peter would not have understood St. Paul when he spoke to 
the people in the “ Hebrew tongue,” or that he himself wrote his 
Epistle in a language with which he was unacquainted. 

Dropping, then, the comparison of the Dean of Carlisle and 
the preachers of Judea, which must so obviously turn out to the 
disadvantage of the men without talent, we must pause to remark 
that it is not with all departments of thought that the Dean is 
prepared to deal. ‘‘' Talk of metaphysics and philosophy!” he 
indignantly cries. We shall not think of doing so. We will 
not mention them in the same breath with the peculiar ratiocina- 
tion of Dr. Close. It is true that St. Paul did talk a great deal 
of metaphysics and philosophy, but then he did not labour under 
the special obstacles which may now, perhaps, stand in the way. 
Turning, then, to the Lectures before us, we find the first de- 
voted to a comprehensive review of the other systems of reli- 

ious opinion to which the working men of Carlisle may be in 
ened of devoting themselves. We are hardly sorry for their 
sakes to be told, terrible as the fact may appear, that the most 
obvious of these, next to the denial of all religion, is ancient 
classical paganism. This comes, no doubt, of the march of edu- 
cation. The Tauchnitz editions have much to answer for. 
When copies of the wicked Greek poets can be had for eighteen- 
pence, one may well tremble for the working men, allured to 
the mythology of Olympus by every chorus of their favourite 
tragedians, and tempted to the abandonment of their ancestral 
creeds every time they happen to taxe up a Pindar. But the 
Dean is down upon the classics, and they shall not prevail. Lest 
any who have not read the published Lectures should be in 
danger of a lapse into the theology of Greece and Rome, we 
must quote the words of the apologist :— 

While we would not detract from the secular wisdom of Lycurgus, or of 
Socrates, or of Aristotle, or from the genius of ancient poets not yet surpassed, 
yet it is well that you should know that, without exception, ancient pagan 
worsbip was cruel and vile, the morals of the people abominable, and their 
faith, if they had any, puerile and ridiculous. . . . . All that was good in the 
opinions of their philosophers relative to the unity of God or pure worship 
they borrowed from tradition and revelation—their earlier sages having come 
in contact with revelation in Egypt and in Babylon. . . .. And what were 
their gods? Impersonations of the Vices. Drunkenness they worshipped 
under the name of Bacchus, Lascivi under that of Venus, Momus was 
the god of Calumny, and Mercury the god of Thieves. Their chief god, 
Jupiter, was an adulterer. 

The champion of Paganism will, of course, cavil at the list of 
deities here quoted. He will ask, possibly, why, granting the 
correctness of the views here stated, the Dean should yet 
omit all mention of Apollo, the god of fight and purity, of 
Athena, the goddess of chastity and science? The answer is 
obvious. Why should they be mentioned when they would not 
suit the argument? But the Dean will not give his adversaries 
a chance :— 

Socrates believed that the soul was blown away. Aristotle affirmed that 
the stars “were true eternal deities,” exactly the faith of the savage New 
Zealander, who believed the stars to be the eyes of his departed chiefs. 
cowks Fornication and the community of women were taught and prac- 
tised, and the famed laws of Lycurgus were brutal and detestable. 
Henceforward, if any man of the lower orders of our community 
think of adopting the perilous doctrines inculcated by the savage 
Aristotle and the materialistic Socrates, he will know where to 
turn for a complete refutation of those dangerous and deceitful 
theologians. 

After the classics, modern Paganism is suggested, but seems 
to find less favour with the audience, since it is easily dismissed, 
whether Chinese or otherwise. But more space is given to the 

hase of belief next indicated. Perhaps, the very reverend 

ecturer suggests, “some would plead for Mahommedanism.” 
This is veal too shocking. The working men of Carlisle must 
be in an awful state. If, after all the exertions of the Dean and 
Chapter, the principles of the Koran are becoming rife in a 
cathedral city, what is to become of the Establishment? Have 
those unhappy men really been driven to find in the bosom of 
Mecca that rest from theological difficulties which Rome and 
Canterbury alike deny? The anti-aleoholic movement at Carlisle 
has borne sad fruit. We had been aware, indeed, that Popery 
was making rapid strides in the North, and that in some places 
there was danger even of Tractarianism ; but we were not pre- 
pared to find that a Dean, who would hardly address working 
men without some knowledge of their peculiar dangers and 
beliefs, would suggest, as no impossible or absurd 5 | oem 
that some of the audience might become followers of Mahomet. 
It is to be feared that the Bishop who not long ayo refused to 
ordain a candidate for the ministry unless he first promised to 
give up shooting will have to decline henceforward to admit any 
one to orders till after a distinct pledge against the principle of a 
plurality of wives. But it is some comfort to think that there is 
a counteracting influence at work; and Dr. Close proves, in a 
way that no working man will deny to be conclusive, that the 
rewards which the Koran offers after death are very licentious, 
and unsuitable to right-minded men. 

The lectures proceed to consider, perhaps with less force than 
Paley, but with more variety of illustration and greater boldness 


of argument—perhaps even with a general vigour in respect of 
statement of facts to which he was a stranger—the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Scriptures. These, of course, are exempt 
from detailed criticism here. ‘ Authentic,” it may, however, 
remarked, is a word devised expressly for the use of evidence- 
writers; for all ordinary purposes, “ true” would be an equally 
good expression. Still, the lower orders like long words, as is 
well known ; and otherwise Dr. Close would, no doubt, not have 
spoken of pantheists, cogitations, and accumulative arguments. 

n regard of particular facts, it is doubtless possible that, “ in the 
earliest writings of antiquity, whether of fact or fiction, the story 
of Moses is to be traced down to classic writers and in all subse- 
quent ages ;” but we should probably perceive the force of the 
argument better if we had the smallest idea of the meaning of 
the remark. Of the Book of Revelation the Dean says, that 
*“ Sir Isaac Newton declared that he did not find any book of the 
New Testament so strongly attested or so early commented on.” 
The statement is by nomeans true; and Sir Isaac Newton knew 
much more of mathematics than of theology; but he was a ve 
great man, and the audience would in all probability be satisfie 
with him. It would be very searching criticism which would 
make Dr. Close himself responsible for the statement. He had 
a clear right to give the working men what he thought they 
would like best; and if such arguments as these were good 
enough for them, what would he not have produced if addressing 
an educated lecture room? The remark is followed by a list of 
writers who quote at early periods various books of the New 
Testament, which has the air of being directly taken, with very 
judicious economy of valuable time, from some popular work on 
the subject. And the argument is closed with a reference, for 
those who desire further knowledge, to three works in which it 
is said to be well condensed. As one of these is thirty years old, 
another about half a century, and the third dates from beyond 
the memory of most living men, it might have been invidiously 
asked why reference was not rather made to some writers bearing 
more particularly on the difficulties of the present day, and more 
adapted to an audience not usually in possession of the divines 
which pleased their grandfathers. For ourselves, we think Dr. 
Close quite right. e hold that, if he was not acquainted with 
any works of theology besides these, he was fully justified in not 
speaking of them. 

We cannot undertake to follow the course of the lectures in 
detail. With regard to Genesis and geology, the lecturer says in 
one place that it is no, part of the object of the Bible to teach 
physical science—in another he declares that position erroneous 
which affirms that Scripture was not intended to reveal physical 
facts. The distinction between physical facts and 
is one which certainly none but the Very Reverend gentleman 
could so well have drawn. Of the law of pernetuity of species, he 
says that “ a naturalists, who are ever nibbling at God’s 
truth, recently hoped that they had discovered a breach of this law, 
but they are already confuted.” He speaks of the propagation 
of the human race from one pair as a fact on which all Revela- 
tion depends. If it were otherwise, our whole system of religion 


would crumble into atoms. It is sad to think, though, how . 


many men of science there are—even Anglican clergymen, too 
—who are, according to the Dean, “enemies of God’s truth” in 
holding the opposite view. We must, however, call attention to 
one more point of the lectures, in which it seems but too evident 
that the Dean of Carlisle is abandoning his principles and deserting 
his cause. He writes—“ Christians have never learned any vices 
of the heathens, though the Christians have taught them many. 
Humbling thought!” He goes on to say that no new vice, 

assion, or crime, has, in our acquaintance with foreign countries, 

een brought to light. What, then, of tobacco? It cannot 
surely be that the lecturer has changed his view of that per- 
nicious weed. And yet what other solution is there? ith 
all grief, but as a point of duty, we solemnly denounce Dr. 
Close as a backslider. He who lectured against its hateful 
moral influence now exempts it from the list of vices! He who 
declared that the man who smoked a cigar was ungentlemanly 
and unchristian, now will not even brand him as guilty of folly ! 
He of whom we felt most sure in the battle has abandoned his 
colours. Humbling thought! 


With this exception, we may say in all honesty of these lec- 
tures, that to those to whom they will afford useful instruction, 
they are abundantly calculated to be profitable. It is certain 
tliat the wisest will find much told him which he did not know 
before; and to most readers they will supply as well a cheerful 
and healthy relaxation. Such as they are, they are the addresses 
which a leader of a distinguished party delivers to the people of 
his town, and publishes to the world. There are, indeed, some 
Evangelical clergymen who give their lives, without well-dressed 
congregations, without hope of deaneries, to work, unknown and 
unnoticed, in dark garrets, dirty Janes, typhus-poisoned dens. 
Their reward is not in slippers, and they do not lecture on Evi- 
dences. From the savage wildernesses of Lambeth, from the 
hideous poverty of Stepney, from the heathen deserts of St. 
Giles’s, men of large hearts and little Greek come forth when 
they have done their work, and die, and are forgotien. Such 
might Dr. Close have been, and such he by nature is, but for 
Cheltenham which gave him fashion, and Carlisle which gives 
him power. As it is, his monument shall be of beaten gold, set 
round with the watch-chains of thousand lady-fingers, and the 
laurels of literary fame ; and upon it shall be written the legend 
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—“ Presented, to the Very Reverend F. Close, D.D., by the 
working men of Carlisle, in honour of his peculiar powers of 
ratiocination, and in token of their happy deliverance from the 
perils and pitfalls of a corrupt and degitling Mahommedanism.” 


SMALL-POX#* 


have before us two pamphlets on small-pox by medical 
‘YY men, not wrapt up in the mysteries of learned jargon, 
ut addressed to the simple and profane. We do not wonder 
that, in addressing the laity, doctors like such a subject as small- 
pox. In dealing with a healthy world—and invalids do not read 
medical books—they always have to encounter an impatient 
rebellion against their power, veiling itself under an affectation 
of eroye In these days, when ambition is out of fashion, 
the “last infirmity of noble minds” is a contempt for the doctor. 
It is the peculiarity of all very self-confident men, and all very 
helpless women. ow, small-pox is a subject on which the 
doctor can challenge his arraigners without fear. In most other 
diseases there are cures without remedies, and deaths despite of 
them, in such numbers as to furnish a fair excuse for disbelief to 
those who like to advertise their mental freedom in that way, 
But small-pox is‘the doctor’s impregnable fastness. It was, and 
in ruder societies still is, the scourge of our race. ‘Till medical 
science rescued us, it was a dark shadow across each man’s 
TOS arker across each woman’s—bringing with it death or 
bin ness, or at best disfigurement. The mere statistics of its 
ravages, as Dr. Collinson gives them, hardly carry to the mind 
the terror with which a pestilence that was no respecter of 
classes was looked on a century and a half ago by the educated 
and refined :— 

Nor did civilization and refinement afford any exemption from its ravages. 
Dr. Lettsom has calculated that 210,coo persons fell victims to it annually in 
Europe. Mr. Simon goes so far as to declare that its annual ravages have 
been estimated at half a million of lives. It occurred, indeed, with such 
wander, that, whilst a large proportion of the population was already 


defended, by having ——_ the disease, yet for every five persons so 
protected one at least must have ee perished. M. De la Condamine 
reckons that in France a tenth of the deaths were by small-pox. Rosens’ 


calculation for Sweden was similar. In England, according to Dr. Jurin, 
one-fourteenth of the average of deaths was from small-pox, even when it 
was not raging epidemically. De la Coudamine estimates that this disease 
maimed, blin or disfigured nearly a fourth part of mankind; and Sir 
Gilbert Blane, quoting a Report of the Hospital for the Indigent Blind, 
states that two-thirds of those applying there for relief had lost their sight 
by small-pox. Bernouilli believ 
human beings were deprived of life by it every twenty-five years. 

These were its performances among civilized races. With 
savages it has been, and still is, even yet more terrible. In 
Mexico, where it was first introduced by the Spanish discoverers, 
it annihilated in a few years a population of three millions and a 
half. According to Catlin, it has destroyed six out of the twelve 
million Indians who have disappeared before the advancing colo- 
nization of the whites of the United States. In 1734 it swept 
away two-thirds of the inhabitants of Greenland. There are few 
darker features in the gloomy | rng which Captain Burton 
has given us of the condition of the East Africans than their 
terrible sufferings from the ravages of this disease. On his line 
of march he used to pass hut after hut in which travellers or 

rters, struck by the disease while on the road, had been piti- 
essly left behind by their caravans to die, without medicine, or 
food, or any creature that dared to come near them. 

That the denser communities of Europe are comparatively 
exempt from this pest is a merit to which medical science has an 
exclusive claim. It is due entirely to Jenner’s lifetime of patient 
and laborious observation that it occupies so subordinate a place 
on the Registrar-General’s fatal list. Unfortunately, during the 
last few years it has received an ominous promotion upon that 
significant document; and during the past winter it returned 
with a virulence almost worthy of its former glories. From 
thirty to forty deaths were registered weekly during the 
depth of the season even in London; and in Scotland it 
has been much worse. In some places nearly a third of the 
whole mortality has been caused by it. The doctors have been 
naturally in a state of some excitement upon the subject, and 
have been asking themselves whether Jenner’s bequest has really 
lost its virtue, or whether they have proved unworthy executors 
of his beneticent designs. In a great degree, no doubt, vaccina- 
tion has failed to arrest the plague because the people have not 
been vaccinated. When it was first discovered, the prejudices 
against it were very fierce, and some of those prejudices linger 
still. Dr. Collinson supplies a curious record of the strange 
denunciations which were hurled at it by the well-meaning folk 
who always fly to Moses for protection — new inventions. 
It may remind us of some things we have heard in our own day 
about chloroform and mesmerism :— 

As, eighty years before, inoculation had been denounced on religious 
as impious, 80 now, against vaccination, Leviticus was quoted, with 

rk insinuations “ > peed contaminating the form of the Creator with the 
brute creation.” Small-pox being, as it was alleged, “a merciful provision 
on the part of Providence to lessen the burden of a man’s family, was it 
not impious and profane to wrest out of the hands of the Almighty these 


* Small-pox and Vaccination, An Inquiry into the Causes of the Recent 
f Small-pox, and the Means for its Prevention. By Alfred 
The Dublin nstitution and its Charge ‘accine Lymph 
By P. W. Long, MD. Dublin: Kelly. 1860. 


that not less than fifteen millions of 


divine dispensations?” “What could ensue, cn so daring a measure of 
attempted prevention, but some unimagined punishment?” Ehrmann of 
Frankfort attempted to e, from quotations of the prophetical parts of 
Scripture, and the writings of the Fathers of the Church, that the vaccine 
was nothing less than Antichrist. 


Even so calm a thinker as Kant denounced it as an “ Inocu- 
lation of Bestiality.” And Kant’s objection is very much the 
form of the prejudice that has purvived to our time. Leviticus 
and the Fathers are positions of attack which in the present day 
have not been thought defensible; but a vague idea that a 
transmission of poison from a cow “corrupts the blood” may 
still be traced even in educated minds. Whenever any Bill for 
enforcing vaccination is before Parliament, these objectors make 
their appearance with the most impressive warnings. The poor, 
too, have derived a prejudice against it from the rascality of 
quacks who go about the country pretending to vaccinate, but who 
really either do nothing at all, or convey not the cow-pox, but the 
genuine small-pox. Another cause that has contributed to propa- 
gate the disease in England is the almost entire absence of 
vaccination among the Irish. Dr. Long has published an indig- 
nant pamphlet to show that this neglect is due to the malver- 
sation of a certain Irish board, whose duty it is to furnish the 
means of vaccination to practitioners. Like most Irish insti- 
tutions, the Dublin Cow-pock Institution receives a subsidy from 
the Exchequer ; and, further following a national analogy, it does 
nothing at all in return for what it receives. In Edinburgh, 
where there is no grant, lymph is furnished for sixpence a packet ; 
in Dublin, where there is a grant of 40o/. a year, each packet of 
lymph costs half-a-crown. 

Dr. Long writes with so much warmth that it is difficult to 
repose an undoubting confidence in his statements. But, as a 
general principle, it is clear that vaccine matter ought to be gra- 
tuitously supplied and vaccination efficiently enforced. In Faris 
they go so far as to pay the poor people for vaccinating their own 
children. Onthe other hand, a recent article in the Westminster 
Review urges that it is an unwarrantable intrusion on a 
enterprise for the State to interfere in such a matter. This is, 
indeed, the philosophy of pas trop gouverner run mad. If the 
State be of any use at all, which the reviewer seems seriously to 
doubt, its primary function is to prevent one man from killing 
another man; and whether the killing be done by the adminis- 
tration of arsenic in a cup, or the transmission of small-pox infec- 
tion through the air, must be a matter of comparative indifference 
to the person who is killed. An extreme economist may vindi- 
cate the liberty of every free-born Briton to catch what diseases 
he pleases, but he certainly is not entitled to the liberty of giving 
them to his neighbours. The careless, the prejudiced, and the 
sceptical will always be numerous enough to keep the disease alive 
in acommunity ; and, as long as that is the case, it is the duty of 
the State to force them into the paths of common sense for the 
benefit of the wiser majority. 


But after all due deduction has been made for the neglect of 
vaccination, there is a good deal that is inexplicable in the recent 
revival of the disease. Physicians like Dr. Collinson have been 
driven to the conclusion that the original Jennerian lymph” — 
the matter extracted by Jenner from the cow, and transmitted 
since his my Bene one arm to another, through countless human 
beings—is beginning to wear out. Whether this is so or not 
appears still to be a matter of controversy. But in any case, Dr. Col- 
linson justly urges, it would be wise as a precautionary measure 
to renew the virtue of the charm at its original source. Fortu- 
nately, discoveries made since Jenner's death render this easier 
than it was in his time. It is no longer necessary to institute a lon 
and painstaking search for the precise pustule in the cow whi 
furnishes the amulet. That pustule is easily mistaken for the 
eruption of other cattle diseases which possess no such efficacy. 
But in the present state of science it is possible to give to the 
cow the cow-pox which is to shield the man from small-pox. 
The cow-pox can be produced by inoculating the cow from 
the small-pox of the man. The two are, in truth, but 
one disease; but, by some mysterious law, the infection which 
is deadly when it goes direct from man to man is not only 
innocuous, but preservative, when it passes through the organiza- 
tion of the cow. The man’s small-pox gives the cow cow-pox ; 
but the latter fortunately does not return the compliment. Tt is 
therefore always in our power, with the aid of a longsufferin 
quadruped, to provide ourselves with as much of the best lymph 
as we require. The epidemic of last winter is a sufficient warning 
that the time has come when this knowledge should be practi- 
cally worked on a large scale. Dr. Collinson has done good 
service by stepping forward to enforce upon the Government 
the necessity o gon vigorous measures to ensure that vaccina- 
tion shall be both perfect of its kind and universal in its applica- 
tion. In a matter where individuals and associations are power- 
less, and the State can alone act with effect, we have a right to 
look to it for protection. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturnpay Revisw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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same to (Signed) FRED. HARRISON 
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The foregoing Report heving beet been read by the Secretary, the following Resolutions were 


Report be aa adopted, and printed for the use of the Share- 
ers.” 


2. ‘That the Thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board of, Directors for the able 
manner in which they have conducted the rs of the Company.” 
W. C, JONES, Chairman. 


The Chairman having quitted the Chair, it was Resolved and carried unanimously :— 


= hay the cordial Thanks of this Meeting be presented to WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, 
Esq., for his able and courteous conduct in the Chair. 


(Signed) P. P. BLYTH, Deputy-Chairman, 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signed) R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


needle-street, or at any of the Company’s Branch "Banks, on ond alter OK ae 
13th inst. By Order of the Board, 
M‘KEWAN, General Manager. 
South Sea House, Threadneedle-street, August 2nd, 1860, 


1809. 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Head Office—64, Priycress StREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—4, New Baxx Bvuiipines. Lorxsvry. 


CHAIRMAN OF LoNDON BoarD—SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, 
BANKER—UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster-place. 
Accumulated £1,031,454 0 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
1860. 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


During the year 1850, 605 Policies were issued, Assuring the sum of £449,913 0 0 
Policies are by arrangement declared free from all restrictions. 
N are of the Profits are divided amongst Policy-holders Insured on the Partici- 


At the last investigation, $list December, 1858, the ascertained Profit on the business 
during the preceding seven years amounted to £136,000. 
ttention of the Public is specially called to the DovBLE INsuRANCE SystTEM— 
iculars, reference is made to of the © P 


No extra Premium charged for Members of wonton Corps. 


Company Insure most desc; of at the lowest rates of 
tothe ri risk. Rents of also Insured. 
Pros and all necessary information obtained on ppathe at No.4, 
Bank BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, or any of the Agente in the Country. 


New Bank Buildings, Loth' R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 


2,000,000 
SECONDLY. —A m n Irrigating and Navigable Canal, connecting the above works and 
districts with ithe pot and City of Caicutta, starting from Balasore and passing 
Midnapoor to the 2 ae. opposite to —— with all subsidiary chan 
noconenty to irrigate t 2,500,000 acres of good land contained in the surrounding 
country 
ese wate, on their present extensive scale, first to of Govern- 
ment in May 8, by Colonel Arthur Cotton, in the interesting and able Report, a copy of 
which will 4 found annexed to the e Prospectus of the Company. 

Upon ey) by the Government Cs Colonel Cotton’s plans and ctatemente, they were re- 
ferred to the Chief Engineer of Lower Bengal, who, with other local E ~~ we in- 
vestigation, coincided with the v jews and recommendations there enun ated, and so re- 
ported tothe authorities. No doubt can therefore be entertained of the value and profit- 
able character of this first undertaking. 

The main sources of profit will be :— 

FirstLy.—The Sale of Water to the Government for the Jrrtention s of Land. 
Sacegens — Sele ter ‘ied in respect of the use of the Canais Water-ways by the 


To these may be added as available but subsidiary means of additional returns — 
1.—The workiag of the Canale hy the Company by the y of Passengers, 


an thereo 

2.—Rent and other Income derived from Mills and Factories established on the banks of 
the various channels. 

3.—Cultivation and Sale of Timber and other produce raised upon the Land of the Company, 


And, 
4—The supply of Water for general purposes. 

Although these latter are now put as only, should means be 
lost sight of, of them bee ready ther hiy’ predictive in 
India, and by the official accounts of the existing Canale | in the Norte estern Provinces 
= Donamh, the Profits derived from Mills, Timber, and Bank produce, represent a large 


upon outlay, 

“Ts the ‘Allotment or Spores, Lae wr, will he given to those applicants who are Share- 
holdersin the Madras tion and Can: pany, to the extent of the om of 
Shares held by them in iri Company, and all future issues of S' n E id will be 
distributed pro amongst suc: ‘of then existing Shareholders in the 


he terms of arrangement between the 


Co., No. but n ll be nless a deposi 
of £1 £1 per share i The be without deduction ‘tthe application 


Extract from Lord Stanley's Speech on Indian Finance, on the 14th February, 1850. 


Tam not willing entire pass from this of public By without 
briefly, to of return which 
class of works—irrigation, which Gere been as ae in India, 


The “Coleroon anicut, ned in 1836-7, cost £21,700: the average | net profit yearly for 16 
years was £25, —about 120 per cent. "rhe Godavery ‘as opened cost 
000; can used increase of revenue by £44,000; andin a year of ¢ drought saved produce to 

the value of £400,000, 
I do not mention the Jumna nor the Ganges 
half, the amount of pi 


Another paid 58 


80 a profit only to cover their owa cost, but to 
expenses of others which may be lees successful. 


IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET the the 


of our late tatesman, 
are still supplying = as at 2s. x 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in] ENGLAND are to be 


BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Delicious Custards, 


in Puddings, 
of Children and I 


Cake, Re, to the 
states—“ 


. 
‘ 
} i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
al 
i} 
. P| tion vy to state it exactly. ‘aking the small examples, we have one canal in Scinde, the i) 
ht miles in length, which cost L200, and paid £5000 in the first year, ot 
per cent. of its cost the first year, and a third, which cost £3000, produced a 
lo say that all works of irrigation will be equaliy productive, I have no a 
ee hese Works money may be thrown away if they are not done in a proper 1 
nstances— 
yes be pro- ig 
ty of some 
repay the | 
= — 
i 
} 
‘ 
} 
| 
4 
ti 
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CONTINENTAL ,WINE, COMPANY,, 
of growers and sold at wholesale prices. 


are z free jivered i n London, 
, 30s., Dozen to any Station in 


The COMPANY'S OWN PORT and SHERRY, 24s., highly recommended. 
ALLSOPP’ S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


4s. 6d. per dozen feperial Pints. 
2s, mperial Half-pints. 
Address PARKER, Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purvevors i in Ordinary to Her 
esty, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other 
ble ieacies, the whole of which are prepa! the most serapulots attention 
olesomeness ‘and pe ny. and B. have for many stars re cuicged the high honour of 
supplying Her Majesty's Table with their Manufactures. the articles most highly 
mmended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of every description, ia eres Table Sauce, Essen 
saris »8, Soho Sance, Essence of Anchovies, Oran armaiade, Anchovy and Bloater 
and other Potted Meats, Call Jellies of various kinds for table 
Soyer’ 8 Sances, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's Sauce, 
ant tain 's Royal O-b ne Sance. be obtained of all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., 
and wholesale of Cross® and BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
of the Order of Leopald of Belgium) 
BROWN LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive experience, om he recorded of eminent medical prac- 
titioners, prove that a png the of Dr. DE cory in re ial fects toa 
shcep pest any other kind, Hence as it is Inespopere® the so it kewise far the 


vrealataene fo tavalide, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 


OPInIon oF EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., PF. F.L.S. 


the Practice of Physic at St, Geor, ledical Schoo 
the Food at the Sout th Museum, &c. &c 


“T consider that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its ype 


eee personal attention of en and the Sit Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
4 has also written the be onl srensiee on the Oil with hich Lam acquainted, 
I deem the Cod Liver Oil's is preferable to any other 


un 
nd as regards gentineness and m nal effi 
“8, Savile-row, W., Ist August, 1959.”" 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pi 2s, 6d.; Pin Od.; Qua 9s., capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. DE stam paid signature, witwour Gan POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respecta 

CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND ©O., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


SHIRTS. —UN! EQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 
fit. Bizes or ree d FAMILY TOSTERY in 
KINGS, SOC ERS uf the beat’ the and newest styles 

every for ne 
POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


STOCKEN and CO., 53, Regent-street, Quadrant, beg to in- 
form fhe Nobility, Gentry, and Public that they have now on Show an soiirely new 
gFOCE. with all the recent improvements in CASES ond DRESSING BAGs, 
apatch Boxes, Tourists’ Cases, Reticules, and Carriage Bags, Mediaval Toantes En- 
Yelena Cases in various styles, Blotting Books and Inkstands en Se Jewel seat Scent 
Caskets, Bookslides, and numerous articles in pearl, 
mache, &c. Bibles ‘and Church mounted in ivo' 
gesortment of Stationery of overs description. Wedding O: 
rda, &e., on the shortest notice. 


WE EDDING AND _ BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock of 
VELLING "ORE ESSING' BAGS, fitted core lete, DRESSING CASES, Writing Cases, 

ESPATCH BOXES, Jewel Cases, RETICU and CARRIAGE BAGS in great rarity 
EDIZVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE CASES, LOTTING BOOKS, and INKSTAN 
skets Etni Cases, | of Cutlery, Work, Netting, and Glove 
‘The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING IDE, alo s choice variety of 
LEGANCIES ‘and NOVEL TT ES suitable for PRESENTATION too various to enumerate 
ad _at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street, 


MA4?PPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
77 aud 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plat: and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


mperior 
ers, Visiting and Fation 


| Good. 
£0138 £100 | £115 0 
0 0 15 
013 
05 0 0 018 
Carvers. 046 07 
for sharpening... 026 03 04 
|__Complete Service ... 6 


Each article may be had yes caver at the | same price. 
ese Table Knives are guaranteed the best sold in London, at the prices charged. They 
by: made from § the very best steel, and the tr poe are so secured that they cannot become 
ot water. It isin consequence o! rs. MAPPIN and Co. being manufacturers, 
they are enadled to offer their Table Knives at at such unprecedented low prices. 


MAPPIN Aue ©O.’S RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SPOBTSMEI'S KNIVES, 
d SCISSORS will be found on trial to be unequalled. 


ware MANUFACTORY: CUTLERY Worus, SHEFFI 


. MAPPIN and CO, have no connexion bay ae with any other ual of a similar 
name in London. 


CoAts.— BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 
ter: Majesty co. 8. W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, SE.” 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS. — GISHURST 
M POUND. pete. and destroying these and 
Nursery Cottage Garter of PATENT CAN pLaGOMPANY itimited). 


YOUTH .. AND BEA UTyY. —The FLEUR DE L’ AGE, or 
Youth, a rofereticr ion, so innocent that it may be applied to 

imparts hen at illianey to any com, andr the 

t Strand (over the Blectrie Telegraph Office). Descriptive Pamphlet free for 


two stamps; remittances hy postage stamps. 
RINE HEAD OF HAIR, WHISKERS, wk 


id the first Yention causes it to curl 


fully, frees it from scurf, stops it from ‘falting off, and om restores it arain, and 
t h vwth of i 

NER) vo. ARTERIAL (ESSENCE, only by Dr. 

TCHELOUR, M.R.C.S.E. 1885, and t strengthens the 

» at Butler 


SS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS “‘BARRAUD, of ENDELL-STREET, BioomsBury, 


beg to inform their Patrons will be to submit 
the highest character, and for ware windows—. risailie, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decorati ices and Information forwarded. 


ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in_ Fresco, &c. &c. ye Paper- 
han - Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue 

HARLAND AND FISHER, 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


peat and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
are rete facilitate the study of these interes sting branches of 
ad at 2, 20, to each, of J. TE NNANT Minarsiogiss to er 
Mr. TENNANT Private ruction m Mineralozy and Geology. 


DRESSING. G- CASES, DRESSING-BAGS, and highly-finished 
uisite for the we rable Table Cutlery. Brery 
i. Leadenhall ll-street; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


SE LLING OFF Te RAVELLIN G BAGS, DRESSING 
CASES, &c.—Messrs. BRIGGS offer the whole of their lar; and cos' tly Stock at an 
immense reduction, to avoid injury during the extensive co jons which will be imme- 
ately commenced, consisting of and Writing Cases, Boxes, 
pore Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Envelope Cases, Hooke, 
Gases, Si perior Cutlery, &. &e. Also, au Elegant Assurtmeut of ‘Articles ‘sustable 
nts, Prizes, 
27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall. Established Forty Years. 


H, D. NICOLL'S ESTABLISHMENTS for 
¢ GENTLEMANLY and MODERATE-PRICED CLUT 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER, 


THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as wellas for Volunteer 
H. J. and D. MIOOLL. M4, 116, in.) REGENT STREET, W.; poy E.C.; 
10, ST N’s SQUARE, Manchester. 


CLOTHING G for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the e Highland 
Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, Riding and Pantalons 
with hovelty and eneral excellence, H. J. and D. NICOLL 
of this Season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street. 
branch will be removed to the rear of the vid Estabitshinent. 


V ISITORS to the SEASIDE and QURISTS will find 
much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL-CU USE COAT be 
one or more pustons, with Trousers and Vest, ail of < See as originally iutrodu 
by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. They recommend also a vet 
oat, and for ethnic seeking a kind of ha‘l-dress morning coat a fine bi 
specially prepared. This garment is edged with braid and cut somewhat as a riding-coat, 
and is getting into general u . 


(THRESHER AND GLENNY, OUTFITTERS, 152, Strand, 


next door to Somerset House, W.C., London, i aud exclusive Man 
turers of Thresher’s I » In ia Tweed uits, Kashmir Flannel Shi 
. Lists of the necessary Outfit for every purpose and appointment, with Prices o: 
each article, will be forwarded on application. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAU, REAL BRUXELLES, 
ONITON, IRISH FLOUNCES AND V 


The most medium house for Ladies’ Wedding Orders and toes Outfits, where every 
article is to be obtained of the best materiais and hand make, at the lowest t possible prices. 


A. BLACKBORNE’S BRUXELLES AND IRISH DEPOT, 
8%, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


HAN DSOME BRASS AN D IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 
and SON’S SHOW ROOMS coi a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home and for tro relimates: Iron Bedsteads with brass mount- 
ings and P Beds is for servants; every description of 
Wood ood Bedste: , birch, wainut-tree w ished 
deal and Hpanned, all” fitted ~~ “Nodding and furniture complete, as well as every de- 
scription of -room Furnitu 
AND SON ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Designs ond Pet 00 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different of of 
Bed-room Furnit ure, sent frée by post, tm te and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, aud 
Furniture Manufacturers, 1%, Tottenliam Court-road, W. 


THE § SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, 7s. 6d. a Quarter ; 


lied at T E. 
payable at the Strand tty Subscriber to the" wanted. 


EDWARD THOMPSON, Publisher and News Agent, 3, Strand, W.C. 


CALLCOTT'S BEAUTIES OF BEETHOVEN, containing 


the admired Movements from the Nine Grand mphonies, and the Septuors 5 
arranged on the plan of the popular Handel Album al the “ Melodies of all Nations ;' 
beautifully engraved and illus’ rated with a Portrait of Beethoven. Price 10s. 6d. 


London: RoBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W. 
Just published, price One Shilling; free by post for Fourteen Stamps, __ 


THE HANDBOOK TO YOUTH, BEAUTY 
HEFINEMENT: being an Besay on “the ‘Teoth and Com, AND 
448, West Strand, London; HoLyoakKB and Co., 147, leas and all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVEL. 


n the Autumn ide 


A UNT DOROTHY S WILL. By Cycta. 

all Libraries and Railway Book-stalls. 

The best novel of the season. 
E. MARLBOROUGH and Co., London. 
This day, in One Vol, Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
TTALY IN TRANSITION: Public Scenes 
Opinions in of 1800, by Offi 


London: ths ADAMS, and Co, 


A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By Ww. Braptey, 


pa. With Appendix by T. Goopw1y, B.A., and Twelve Li 


Winsor and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-pl London and all 
B 


This day is published, Second Edition, price 6s., Crown 8vo, cloth, 


HE GEN ESIS OF nthe AND OF MAN; 
r, the History of Creation an ntiquity and Races of Man nd considered on 
Bibtieal ical and other Grounds, Edited by aly Stuart Poous, M.RB.S.L., &¢., of 
N 4, H 


On August 10, rs 8vo, boards, fancy wrapper, price 2s, 
THE DIARY OF A JUDGE: compiled from the Note- 
Book of a recently-deceased Judge 
This extraordinary collection of Memoranda, made life in the 


tration of the law, bing 
are unstrpagsed {n the annals of romance ; thus demons' that in 


New Edition, price 2s., dedicated to Inspector Field, 
THE DETECTIVE’S NOTES BOO K. 
London: Warp and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND READINGS, 
Now ready, 800 Octavo pages, 5a. 6:1. 


FRENCH STUDIES: CONVERSATIONS 


on all tie iuary pied of Life; RCISES to be done at sight; and READING 
LESSONS on an en! 
French Claas Book New Plan 


rene! 
By ALFRED Havs?, Author of 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE.” 
re TT in Two Vols, 
SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE 
Author of “The otached House,” 
London: RicHAarRD BentLeEy, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, pr. 
Toate BOURERS. on the ECONOMY of FOOD D and 


of BODILY STRENGTH ; with so.ne Suggestions 


London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, LonemaN, and ROBERTS. 


This day is published, 


EMOITIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS O oF THE 
RIGHT REV. RICHARD HURD, D.D., LORD BISH 


Characters by the Dut 
Thomas Cra 
Archbishop Land, 


Gardiner. 
rdinal Wo! wie: 
p ah Wolsey. John Licke. 
And Selections from his Co “place Book. 


By the Rev. F. KtLvegt, M.A., Editor of “ Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton,” 
8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 
“We must here close volume. which has taken us back to mine! old-wor! 
jateres rises from it as a man who leaves a society uf friends wi hb ie 
not interesuree for many a long year. Itis to bein such quaint company 
and we turn from it not without reluctance.” —Athene 
London: RicHarp BENTLEY, New 


Now ready, in One Vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


HENTING IN THE HIMALAYA. With Notices of 
and from pe Ele Haunts Doon to the 
Bunchowr Tracts in Ecernal Sn mow. Dunvop, C.B., B.C.S., F.B.G.S., lute 
Superintendent of the Dehra Doon. 
“Mr. Dunlop for men years pursued the la me of | and ju 
and shot tigers and wild He has fa r urtio: ral infor 
mation about the scenes of his exploits and their inhabitants than. ts VA ait ee common 
rting ae His work contains a good deal of information, curious and amusing.”— 


‘urda 
‘manifestly a hunter. His is a book for the wallet of all who 
the same readers not tired of elephant and yak 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New 


FRASER’'S WALKINGAM®2’S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 
Modernised and Improved, price 2s. cloth, 


WALKINGAME' S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT: being a 

vendium of Arithmetic and a Complete Book. New 
Tables oF Waights an! Measures, with Rules aud Exam compa the New Mea- 
sures with the Old. To which is afte, an Annendix on Sead C.reulating Deci- 
mals, with their Application. By JOHN FRASER, ‘Koocuntantit Ox 


Also by the same, 
A KEY T9 WALKINGAME'S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT, modernised and improved, con- 
taining Solutions ofall the Exercises, &c. 12mo, price 33. cloth. 
LoneMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; Warrta J. 
F. H. Rivineton ; Capes ant Co.; and Co.; 6. H. 
HALL and Co.; and Kent and Co. 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, carefully corrected and revised, price 243., cloth, 


aca S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 
RMAN AND ENGLISH LABGUAGES : adanted to the English Student. With 
‘iaitions and Improvements, by C. A. FRILING, at the al Mili- 
cateny. Woolwich, and the City of London S« HEIMANN, 
at the London University College; and JouN Oxneaous, Esq. 
Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
AN ABRIDG OF THE SAME, for Younger Student Travellers, &e. a. 
OXENFORD ani EILING. Royal ismo, price 6d., bound. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., DuLav and Co., and D. Nutr. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, 


IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. New and Revised Edition, 12mo, price 63., strongly bound in roan, 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF ROME. New Badition, 12mo, 
price 53. 6d., strongly bund in roan, 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF GREECE. New Edition, 
12mo, price 5s. strongly bound in roan. 

'o Editions of these Works are Genuine except they have the Name of the Publishers, 
wat TTAKER and Uo., on the Ti/le-page. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS, 


OLLENDOREF’ S METHOD OF LEARNING tO READ, 
TE, AND SPEAK A LANGUAGE IN SIX MONTH 
TO THE GERMAN, written expressly for the English By Dr. 
G. OLLENDORFF. In Two Parts. Part L, Eighth Edition, price 12s. 8vo, cloth, 
Part IL, price 12s, 8vo, cloth, "The Parts 
*,* Introducto o Dr. Ollendorff’s Method adapted to an, containing a 
New System of the Study of the German and Rules 
Gender of Substantives, New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 
2 THE FRENCH. Written tor By Dr. H, 
RFP. &svo, Kighth Edition. Contain a Treat the Gender of 
% and an additional Treatise a the French Verbs. Price 12s. 
3. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written expressly or A es English Student. By Dr. H. 
G. OLLENDORFF. 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 12: 
4 ADAPTED TO THE SPANISH. Yiritton, tg 04 ‘the English Student. By Dr. 
H. @. OLLENDORFF. 8yv0, price 12s. cloth. 
§ TO THE SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, AND GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared 
by the Author. Price 4s. each, cloth lettered. 
It is necessary for those who desire to av a themselves of the present method to p mation 
these are the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Oliendorff, and he 
other totally inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the elucidation of 
the method so strongly recomme:: ted hy Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent writers, 
pd should be ordered with the p::>lisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every copy 


umber and the author’s signatur *. 
The above Works are Copyright. . 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., and DULAU and Co.; and to be had of any Bookseller. 


ME. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Two Vols. 12mo, New Edition, cloth ..................... ti ¢ 
The Volumes are sold separately, 78. each. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 12mo, New Edition, clothe 66 
HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo, New Edition, cloth 66 
QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORIES. 12mo ................ each 1 0 
HISTORY OF INDIA. 8vo.cloth . 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIR § 0, Second Edition, clot! 66 
MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE AND TPALY. 8vo, New Edition, cloth 12 6 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo, New Edition, bound ........................ 40 
OVID'S FASTI; with Notes and Introduction. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth...... 66 
THE CATALINA AND JUGURTHA OF SALLUST ; with No esand Excureus. as 
TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, cloth............ . 66 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 12mo, New Edition, bound we 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE. 18mo, New Edition, bound .. . 86 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ROME. 18mo, New Edition, bound... 36 


These Werke cre weed of the chief Public Schools, and by the Tutors at the ‘Universities, 
and are admirably adapted for Private und Setf-intruction. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Now ready, New Edition, 12mo, price 7s. 6d, roan, 


DE. SPIERS S SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES: containing a considerable number of 
words not to be fuund in other dletionarics, and giving—1. The words in general use, com- 
prising | those of the present time.—2. The compound of words.—3. The variovs — 
Hi he words in their logical order separated by numbers.—4. The most iliar idioms.— 
e trregaterities of the pronunciation ; followed by an abridged of mytho- 


d geographical names, and those of persons, 
Work specially adapted to the Use ofS 
is iy the of France for the 
and Oo,, Ave Maria-lane, 


GRECIAN HISTORY FROM PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
Just published, in Oue Vol., Feap. 8vo, with 44 Woodcut [\lustrations, price 6s. cloth, 
Gi EEK HISTORY from THEMISTOCLES a 


LEXANDER, i Sorien of Lives from Plutarch. Re 
somotitae Follow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Geen, LONGMAN, and 
NEW EDITION OF THE REV. DR. THOMSON’S “ LAWS OF THOUGHT.” 
A New Edition, in Feap, 8vo, price 5s. 6d, cloth, 


AN OUTLINE OF THE NECESSARY LAWS O 


THOUGHT: on Pure end Logis, By WILLIAM 
Oxford; Preacher 


LONGMAN, GREEN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. ALFRED WILLS. 


HE EAGLE’ S NEST” in ‘the, VALLEY of SIXT; 
berry Gh Witt ot the Mudie Mudie Temple. the 


author of “ Vande 3 among the Hich Alps. 
: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMaAy, and ROBERTS. 


JUST’S GERMAN READER FOR ENGLISH PUPILS. 
Just published, in 120, price $3. 6d. cloth, 
THE | GERM AN RE ADIN G-BOOK : consisti of German 
Sere HEINRICH JUST, German Master to the City Grammar School, at the Ni 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


. HARRISON ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ISSUE. 
May now be had, in Post 8vo, price 5s. clo’ 

THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESEN T STRUCTUR 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By the Rev. M. Hagrrsox, M.A., late Fellow 
Queen’s Colleze, Oxford. 

“An able, enlightened, and philosophic | the ‘ 

work. We look uD m ites valuable aldi- Sunday 
tion to what the author himself has called 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoRERTS. 


NEW BDITION OF EITH JOHNSTON'S GENE GAZETTEER,” 
RECTED TO THE PRESENT TI 
Vol. 8vo, of 1360 i about 50,000 N 
Tn One large Vol. 8vo, compsicing ames of Places, 
DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPH Y. "Descriptive 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. New Edition, revised to pril, 1800, 
present edition of JOHNSTON'S te the Colonial possessions 
Gazetteer,”’ while the whole body | of Great Brit Avery recentand eget 
of tl “y work has n carefully rectified by | series of articles on the pocwatea Coioutes 
the Author tothe present date, specialatten- | has also contribu’ by the 
tion has been paid to the late territorial ar- | friend, Mr. W. WesTG@aRT 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


ht Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal; and late Fellow of 
By the Right Rev. 5. 


*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS; with a New Chapter 


Decrmat By the Bight Rev. J. W. *COLEN ENSO, Bish 
late Fellow of St. John’s Gollege, Cambridge. 12mo, 4s. Ma 


Also by Bishop CoLENSO, Revised Editions :— 
K of ELEMENTARY ARITEMETIO. 18mo, 1s, Od. ; or with ANSWERS, 2s. $4. ; 
ong Parts, seperately, as follow 

Exam Part LIL., Fractions, Decimals, 

whi of the more ls. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Vol. 8vo, 12s. 64. 
12mo, Part L., 4s. KEY, 5s. 
12mo, Part 6s.; KEY, 5s, 
18mo, 1s. 61.; KEY, 23. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 64.; with KEY, 6s. 64. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KBY, $s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part L., 3s. 6.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 
Part IL, 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
APPROVED ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 
By L. CONTANSEAU, of the East India Military 
College, A 


CONTAN SEAU'S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


ised. Post 8vo, price 


ay Siwich; the | in Christ's ospital, 

Royal Military ‘Sandhurst; King’s 
by Professor CONTANSEAU, New Editions, 


COMPENDIOUS FRENCH GRAMMAR. 4s. 
GUIDE TO FRENCH TRANSLATION. 3s. 6d. 
ABREGE DE L'HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. 5s. 6d. 
PROSATEURS ET POETES FRANCAIS. 6s. 6d. 
PRECIS DE LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. 65s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LoNGMAY, and ROBERTS. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 
Adapted for the Use of the Middle Class and Civit 


JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, with Notes, &c., 2s. 6d. 

SHAKSPEARE’S HENRY VIILI., with Notes, &c., 2s. 6d. 

PARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS of SENTENCES, ls. 3d. 

TEXT BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. 

EXERCISES in ENGLISH PARSING, 6d. 

ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 9d.—KEY, Just ready. 

EXERCISES in FIRST FOUR RULES of ARITHMETIC, 
London; GAZEN, LONGMAX, 6nd 
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In 8vo, price 7s. 6a., the Third Edition of 


ATERIALS FOR TRANSLATION INTO 


Waterloo-place. 
*,* A KEY to this Work (for the use of Tutors only) has been published. 


In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 


THE! FIRST ITALIAN BOOK, on the Plan of the Rev. T. 


K. Arnold’s “ First French Book.” By Signor P1rFrERt, Professor of Italian; and 
Dawson W. TUBNER, M.A., Head Master of the al Institution School, Liverpool. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the late Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


1. THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the Plan of Henry’s 


“ First Latin Book.” Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d, 


2. THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, upon the Same Plan. 


Edition. 5s. 6d, 
*.* KEYS are published to the EXERCISES in these Works. 


ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH. 


‘(HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan of “Henry's 


First Latin Book.” Py THOMAS KRRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 


“Mr. Arnold succeeded in preparing a work admirably adapted to meet the wants of 
English studen r superior as a school-book to any. other introduetion, even from the 
pen of a native writer. The sound se oo of imitation and repetition, which have 
secured for the author a reputation widely extended and well deserved, are here happily 
exemplified. His account of the differences of idiom is bad satisfactory and complete. 
rae er evo masters this work will rarely want anything further on the subject.” 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. By M. Detitxe. 2s. 6d. 
< ARN OLD’S HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABULARY. 


RIvVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK.—FIFTH EDITION. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 


THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK; on the plan of Henry’s 


“ Pirst Latin Bock. ane) the “ First French Book. n By the Rev. Toomas KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Rec! of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Ph Dr. of the Taylor Institute, Oxfor 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 
*,* A KEY to the Exercises may be had, price 2s, 6d, 
Also, by the same Editors, 


1. A READING COMPANION to the FIRST GERMAN 


BOOK; containing Extracts from the best Authors, with Vocabulary and Explanatory 
Notes. Second Edition, 4s. 


2. THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK; containing a Syntax 


and Etymological Vocabulary, with copious Reading Lessons and Exercises. 
3. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN VOCABULARY. a 


ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK: arranged on Ollendorff’s 


Plan, for Self-Tuition ; containing an Accidence, with and 


tve latter printed for the most part both in Hebrew and English charac 
TaoMas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of of Trinity Ga College, 


Cambridge, 
” RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, 


1. A KEY TO THE EXERCISES, 3s. 6d. 
2. THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK; containing the 


= OF GENESIS in Hebrew, with Syntax, Vocabulary, ‘and Grammatical Commen- 
ar, 


ARNOLD’S (REV. T. K.) FIRST GREEK BOOK, 
In 12mo, price 5s., the Fourth Edition of 


THE FIRST GREEK BOOK ; on the plan of Henry’s 


“First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THomMAs KERCHEVER ABNOLD, M.A., late Rector 
of Lyndon, and penn - Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


THE SECOND GREEK BOOK;; containing an Elementary 


Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Formation of Greek Derivatives. 5s, 6d 


THE THIRD GREEK BOOK; containing a Selection from 


XENOPHON’S CYROPZEDIA, with Notes, Syntax, and Index. 3s, 6d. 


THE FOURTH GREEK BOOK; or, the Last Four Books 
of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, containing the RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND; with 
otes, and Grammatical References. 4s. 


ARNOLD ON LATIN VERSIFICATION. 


A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By Tuomas Kercuever 


ARNOLD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Seventh Edition, 2s. 
By the same Author, 


A SECOND PART of the above, containing Additional 


Exercises in Hexameters and Pentameters, Second Edition. 1s, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN VERSE 
COMPOSITION. Contents :—1. “Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac 2. 
3. Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Potioal tT and 
fiinte on Versification, Third Edition, 5s, 6d. 


GRADUS AD PARNASSUM NOVUS. Contents :—1. 
4 Separate Notice of each Meaning of the Word treated. 2. A careful Selection of Syno- 
es, or Quasi-Synonymes, under each Meaning. 3. A Cy Selection of Appropriate 
Ppithets and Phrases, but no Ready-made Lines. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


ARNOLD’S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
In 18mo, price $s., a New Edition of 


HEN BY: FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

*,* The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles of imitation and 
nent repetition) is to Rayon the pu fod by to Ko exercises from the al day of his 

beginning his Accidence, recommen: the Oxford Diocesan Board ucation 

as an useful Work for Miatie or eee A Schools; and adupted at the National 

Society’s Training College at Chelsea. 

Lig ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity 

ollege 


Waterloo-place ; and MARSHALL, and Co, 
Also, by the same Author, 
1.A SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL 


GiAMMan. Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s “First Latin Book.” In 12mo. Seventh 
on, 4s, 


2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK; being an Easy Introduction 


to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. i 12mo. Seventh Edition. 2s 


3. COMPANION TO | HE FIRST VERSE BOOK, 


nd Edition, 


4. ECLOGZ OVIDIAN. JE swith ith English Notes, Ninth 


Edition. 2s, 6d. This Work is from t Lateinisches Elementarbuch of 
Professors. JACOBS and DORING, which on the Continent and 


5. HISTORIA ANTIQU EPITOME, from Cornelius 


§. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With ith Critical uestions 


and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chapter, 12mo, 4s, 


ARNOLD’S WORKS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLABSICAL SCHOOLS ; 
ish Prose tan 


bein, Introduction to Engl 
nit Chilege Car amb ridge. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR: a Manual for 


Beginners. $s. 6d. 


2. SPELLING TURNED ETYMOLOGY. 2s.6d. THE 


PUPIL’S BOOK. 1s. 3d. 


3. LATIN vidi ENGLISH; a Second Part of “ Spelling turned 


Etymology.” 


ARNOLD’S EDITION OF CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
In 12mo, price 4s., the Fourth Edition of 


(CORN ELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With answered uestions 


and Imitative Exercises. By "THoMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SELECTIONS FROM THUCYDIDES. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 


"THUCYDIDES, BOOK the SECOND; swith ENGLISH 
NOTES, and GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES. Edited *b: the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Feilow of Trinity Galles, Cambridge. 

“The notes in the present edition are copious almost to a fault, but always ood. We 
are not aw: such a complete apparatus for the 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed and edited), 
THE FIRST BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. Price 5s. 6d. 
ARNOLD'S EDITIONS OF THE GREEK DRAMAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


OPHOCLES, with English Notes, from ScHnEIpEWIN, Viz.: 


1, AJAX. 8s. 4. CEDIPUS COLONEUS, 4s. 
2. PHILOCTETES. 8s. | 5. ANTIGONE, 4s. 

3. CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 4s. 
EURIPIDES, with English Notes, from Hartune, Diisyer, 


WITZSCHEL, SCHONE, &e., viz.: 
1, HECUBA, 3s. 4. HYPPOLYTUS. 8s. 
5. MEDEA, 3s, 


IN TAURIS, 3s. 
ARISTOPHANES: 1. Selections from. the CLOUDS, with 
English Notes, by Professor FELTON. 3s. 6d.—2. 


“It is impossible to turn over the pages of yay ph cg oe “a Classics, and to look 
back the Editions of former days, without t gratefully how 
much has been y Mr. Kerchever Arnold towards the 1t of so 
learning by his ‘admirable publications.”—John Bull. 


RIvVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S CICERO, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
In 12mo, price 4s., the Second Edition of 

SELECTIONS FROM CICERO, with ENGLISH NOTES. 

Part 1. From the ORATIONS; gontaining the, Fours Boek of the Impeachment of 
Verres, the Four Speeches against Catiline, and ch for the Poet Archias. By 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Sh of Tyna ndon, and formerly Fellow of 
College, Cambridge. 

otes are taken from several greetont editions well known in Germany, including 

those of Orelli, Zumpt, Matthie, and’ Klot, 

“They abound in critical and philological remarks of t value. They are copious 
without being redundant, clearly expressed, and always the point. All seone and 
technical expressions are fully explained. A master’s hand is tah le int ransla- 
tions occasionally given of particular portions that present any difficulty.” —Athonaum. 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 


Of whem may be had (in the same Series of Arnold’s School Classics), 


SELECTION S FROM CICERO, with ENGLISH N NOTES. 
Part II. EPISTLES. 5s. —Part TUSCU ISPUTATIONS. 0d-— Part IV. DE 
PINIBUS MALOBUM BT BONOKUM, CATO MAJOR, SIVE’ DE 
SENECTUTE DIALOGUS. 2s. 6d. 


HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
Second Edition, in 12mo, price 12s. neatly half-bound, 


HOMER! ILIAS; with ENGLISH NOTES, and 

GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES, | Edited by THOMAS KERCHEVER 

ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Funow, off Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Editor, 


1. HOMERT ILIAS, Lib. I.—IV.; with a CRITICAL IN- 
TRODUCTION, and copious ENGLISH NOTES, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
“This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at schools and a. A 
more useful and complete guj) «to the study of Homer we do not know.”—Atheneum. 
2. HOMER for BEGINN ERS ; being the ILIAD, Books 


I.—IIL, with ENGLISH NOTES. Second Edit 


3. ELEMENTARY GREEK “READER, from the 
German of Dr, AHRENS. With Grammatical Introduction, 
4. CRUSIUS’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for 
otek With an Explanation of the 4 difficult Passages and the Proper Names, 
Revised and Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNO. 9s. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ISRAELITES, 
In 12mo, price 4s. 


A HANDBOOK OF HEBREW. ANTIQUITIES ; or, a 


ae — to the Reading of = Ps. For the Use of Schools and Young 
Person e Rev, HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester. (Forming one 
of the Series of HANDBOOKS edited by ‘the Rev. K. ARNOLD, M.A.) 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD’S HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo, price 8s, 6d., the Second Edition of 


[HE ‘HE HANDBOOK OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Professor BOJESEN. Translated by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, late Fellow of Rocce er Colinas ; 
and Balted, with Notes and Questions, by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyn- 
don, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Also (uniformly printed), 


THE HANDBOOK OF GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
por pal from these Works a correct and Screhty complete picture of 
admits of its Cane t oroughly mastered—of its being got up and retained, 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 
HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY AND 
PHY. Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 
‘2. HANDBOOK OF MEDIZVAL HISTORY AND 
4s. 6d 

3. HAN DBOOK OF MODERN HISTORY AND 

GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 6d. 


vs, He HANDBOOK OF GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. With 
"5. THE ATHEN IAN STAGE: a Handbook for Students. 


With Plan of a Greek Theatre. 


CHURCH MUSIC. S AND GLORIAS FROM 
E BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, with now ag | in Common Use, set to 

oy Tunes from the Shureh Hymn and Tune Book, and p d by per 
J, and F, H, 3, Waterloo-place; and J, H, JEWELL, 104, Great Russell-street, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
MESSRS. EDWARD MOXON & CO. 


MEMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD, Collected, Arran 


= Edited Ly? with a Preface and his Son. Illustrated 
hme yt his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of ie Song of the Shirt.” 
In Two yo Vols. price 21s, cloth, 


It 
W ORKS BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 
nadie oop’ S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 
2. HOOD’ S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Ninth 


Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
3. HOOD'’S OWN;; or, Laughter from Year to Year. A 


New Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6. cloth, 


wit gHOOD's WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose and Verse. 


Original Designs, A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


Feap. 8vo, price 


THE PRINCESS: a Medley. Beautifully Printed in Royal 


Tilustrated with 26 Wood ngs, by Thomas, Dalziel and Green, 


ns by D. Maclise, By ALFRED Esq., D.C.L t-Laureate, 


oth ; 21s, morocco ; 31s. 6d. morocco (Hay 
Also, by the same AUTHOR, 


1. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 
2. POEMS. Thirteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 98. cloth. 
toe PRINCESS: a Medley. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


4. IN MEMORIAM. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
“ 5. MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. Third Edition. 8vo, 


*,* To be constantly obtained in Morocco Bindings by Huyday. 


Price Toon 


ROGERS'S POEMS. In ee Volume, Illustrated by 


72 Dae sa from Designs by Turner and Stothard. Price 16s. cloth; 31s. 6d. 


morocco (Hayd 
2. ROGERS'S B ee ITALY. In One Vol., Illustrated by 


os — from Designs by Turner and Stothard. Price 16s. cloth ; 31s. 6d, morocco 


ROGERS'S SP POETICAL WORKS. In One Feap. 


oodcuts., Price 9s. cloth ; 18s. morocco ( 


The following are the only COMPLETE EDITIONS of the WORKS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
‘Worpsworti's Ss POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols. 


Feap. 8vo, price 30s. cloth. 


2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In Six 
Pocket Vols. Price 21s. cloth. 
3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In One 


Vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth 


4. WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or Growth of a Poet's 


Mind: an Autobiographical Poem. Fecap. 8vo, price 6s. ¢! Joth 


5. WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION: aPoem. Feap.8vo, 
price 6s. c! 
6. THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS. 


WORTH. Fecap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


7. SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, Illustrated by Woodcuts, price 6s, cloth, gilt edges, 


vi. 
POETRY.—POCKET EDITIONS. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols., price 21s, cloth, 
WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. Price 3s. 6d, cloth. 

ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. 

KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price $s. 6d. cloth, 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. In Three Vols., 9s. cloth. 
LAMB’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS. Two Vols., price 6s. cloth, 
DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE, Price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


BASIL HALL’S ‘FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES 


TRAVELS. New Edition, In One handsome Volume, Royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


Faust: a Dramatic “By Gortue. Translated into 


= with Notes, by A. Haywirp, E Seventh Editi: 
Prose, y Esq. ion, Feap, 8vo, 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cyartes Lams. 


Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. c’ 


New 


THE WORKS OF ‘CHARLES LAMB, 


COMPRISING— 


1. THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB, with a Sketch 


of his Life. By Sir T. N. TALFouRD. 


2. FINAL MEMORIALS OF CHARLES LAMB ; con- 


sisting chiefly of his net bet re publish tches of Compani jpanions, 
By Sir. N. TALFOURD 


3. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
4. ROSAMUN: D GRAY, RECOLLECTIONS of CHRIST’S 


HOSPITAL, POEM 
Four Vols. 8vo, price 20s, cloth, 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB; with Portrait and 
Vignette. One Vol. Royal 8vo, price 16s, cloth, 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Text Revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dycx, 
*,* In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of each Play. 


bm wine ite examination nee satistied us that this is the best Text of Shakespeare which ‘ 


has ye whe gens given to the w his, at least, is beyond doubt, that we have never 
s in for before; sad that thay 
Literature and read cad kim edition of 


T 
admirable a Text of Shakespeare 
sands or people who are alw: 
should read 


Mr. Dyce,” — 


the works 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. MOXON & CO,—(continued.) 


HAYDN ’S DICTIONARY “OF DATES, relating to all Ages 
and for Universal Reference; com rehending p rrences, 
Ancient and Modern—the Foundations, Laws, and ernment 0! their Pro- 


gress in Civilization: Industry, Literature, Arts, and Science there p= in Arms 
—and their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, and particularly of the British 


Empire. By JosEPH 
Ninth Edition, revised an BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secre- 
than fifteen 


tary and Keeper of the the for Institution of Great Britain. 
A containing upwards of and perhaps more 
~~ What the London Directory is to the merchant, “= Dictionary of Dates wil! 

yy to be to those who are searchin, s aher information, whether classical, political, 
domestic, or general.” — Times. 


In One thick Vol. 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


DAS SEAMAN’S MANUAL. By t the Author of “Two 
Mast. Practical 


before the Containing: 
ates—a * Dictionary of Sea rms—Customs as = of tthe Me Merchant Service—Laws 
=; to the Practical Duties 0 of Master and Mariners. 
Eighth Edition, revised and corrected in_accordance with the most recent Acts of Par- 
lament, by J. H. "BROWN, Esq. Registrar-General of Merchant-Seamen, Price 5s, cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE CONQUEST OF THE ARABS, A.D, 6; with upwards of 20 Illus- 
trations and Two Coloured Maps. By SAMUEL SHARPE. In Two Vols. 8vo, price 24s, 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


13, Great Mart 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 


and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA; 
with Adventures among the ountain Kirs and the ge 
Touzemtz, Goldi, and yak T. ATKINSON 
“Oriental and Western Dedicated a permission to Her wit Eights - 
three Illustrations and Map, by Arrowsmith, £2 2s, clegantly boun 
“A noble work. The entire volume is admirable for its spirit, 1 ER tone, and 
the mass of fresh materials by which this really new world ‘is made accessible to us. 
Mr. Atkinson takes rank with the most daring of explorers, and. aoe writer. is scarcely 
to be surpassed for the lucidity, picturesqueness, an d’plens w ith v — he portrays the 
scenes through which he _ travelled or the perils an an ich d him 
on the way.”—Atheneum 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF MEER ALI 
MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS in the VALLEY of the INDUS, By Capt, Lanauey, 
late Madras Cavalry. Two Vols. 8vo, with Llustrations. 


SIx MONTHS IN REUNION: a Clergyman’s H 8 Holids 
How He Passed It. By the Rev, P. Beaton, M.A. Two 
“This work abounds with anecdote and information.” —Literary 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS, with 
SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE, by Moun- 
TAINEER, with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
NIGHT AND DAY. By the Hon. C. S. Savitz. 


Three Vols, 
H 


IGH CHURCH. Two Volumes. 
BOND AND FREE. By the Author of “Casts,” &c. 
“A clever and interesting novel, It has great power, and the story is well sus- 


tained.” —Literary Gazette. 


LoOrD FITZWARINE. By Scrvraror, Author of “The 


Master of the Hounds,” &c. Three Vols,, with [ustration 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. Three Volumes. 


(Just ready.) 


,and 


This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE EARLY LIFE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. From 


Authentic Sources, 
London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
This day, Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
SPEECHES in PARLIAMENT and MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS of the late HENRY DRUMMOND, Esq. 
London: BoswortTs and HARRISON, 
This day, One Vol. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
LECTURES, CHIEFLY ON SUBJECTS AHENFIPIG AN G TO 
CHANIGS TNSTITU By H. WHITEHEAD, M.A 
D, ot Gaweott, Bucks ; and W. ‘Dave 
London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, 
FORBES ON THE THEORY OF GLACIERS. 
In Demy 8vo, with Ten Plates and Twenty-nine Wood Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 


~ A. and C, London: 
Price £1 1s., strongly half-hound, 


CYCLOP or, Atlas of General Maps. 


vintendence of the Societ, Diffusion of Usefu. 
oloured ig Sy &e.) Price £1 1s, 


his + was to by the publishers of the Geographical 
Division of the “ English Cyclopedia,” by Charles Knight. 


Also, a the same Series, 


THE FAMILY ATLAS: containin 


aining 39 


80 Coloured d Maps. 


Edit with th it Recent Discov Im 
France loured in nocordance with the ‘Now Division Territory. 
morocco, 
. London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
TRAVELLING M A P §, 
the | Difusion of Useful Knowledge, 


Desed on the Plates designed by the 
Seale 12 miles to the inch. Full coloured, on sheet, 6s. ; 
hts of Mountain showing also the Rivers, 
Scale 12 miles to 1 inch. Fai colon , on sheet, 2s. 6d. ; roller, 88. 
the Bivens, Canals, Lochs, Mountains, &c. Full coloured, on sheet, 2s, 
roller, 
in cover, 1s.; on cloth, in 
Smaller Pocket Mape of England, an and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, Fetes sash, 


the Latest 
8 TRAVELLL of SCOTLAND, with the 
STANFORD'S TRAVELLING ROAD and RAILWAY MAP of CIRBLAND, showing seo 
TRAVELLING of and SOUTH WALES, Coloured and folded 
mounted 
London ; EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8,W. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE REV. J. G. WOOD’S WORKS. 


In One Vol. Royal 8vo, price 18s. cloth extra, 


MAM MALTA—The First Complete Division of Routledge’s Natural 
History, with upwards of 480 first-class Jregrestens Wy Wolf, pon) Zwecker, 
Colman, &c. atone expressly designed for this Work, wz engraved by ziel B Brothers, 


vison, comprising the entire subject of “Birds,” is th 


i One Vol. Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra, 
THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. Fourteenth Thousand, 
with 500 Engravings by Harvey, finely printed. 
In Feap. 8vo, $*. 6d. each, cloth extra, illustrated with Plates hy Harrison Weir, 
SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF ANIMAL LIFE. First Series. 


SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF ANIMAL LIFE. Second Series. 
MY FEATHERED FRIENDS; or, Anecdotes of Birds. 


s. 64. each, cloth, with Plates printed in Colours, 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. Illustrated by Coleman. 


COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. Illustrated by Sowerby. 


And, price 1s, cloth limp, 
BEES: THEIR HABITS, MANAGEMENT, AND TREATMENT. 


EDITED BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, 
KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. With 117 Designs by Harvey, 
engraved by Daiziels, finely printed. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth 
WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. With numerous 
Notes, and 200 Iliustrations, finely printed. 
Tn One Vol., price 8s. 61., cloth extra, 

BOOK: a Complete E of Games and 
Sony ete Encyclopedia ports. 
In One Vol., price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 

THE FEAT GROUED; or, a Boy’s Book of Games and Sports. With 

numerous Illustrati 
And, price Sixpence each, 


GY’ WASTICS, SWIMMING and SKATING, \G, ZOOLOGY. All Popular 
ith Practical Dlustrations. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SEAMANSHIP AND NAVAL DUTIES; with a Practical Treatise on 
Nautical Surveying. PJ A. H. ALSTON, Lieut, RN. With 200 Practical Dlustrations, 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


THE NAVIES OF THE woReD: Choir. Present State and Future 
Capabilities. By Hans ta Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


MY DIARY IN INDIA. a H. een Revised Edition, Seventh 
Thousand, With Plates, me... ols, Post 8vv, cloth, 21s. 


STONEHENGE'S SHOT GUE An SPORTING RIFLE. With 
Iustrations, Post 8vo, half-bound, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

AY’S FABLES. With 126 beautiful Engravi by William Harvey. 
Finely printed, One Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BEACH RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF PEBBLES AND CRYETALS. 

By J.G. Francis. With Coloured Lliustrations, One Vol. Square 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


MITCHELL’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Revised and Edited by 
TOMLINSON. With Coloured Illustrations, One Vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE PSALM AND HYMN TUNES. Edited 
by C. H. Purpay. Square Royal, cloth limp, 1s, 

ROUTLEDGE’S UNIVERSAL METRICAL PSALMODY AND 
HYMNAL,; 640 Hymns, with 101 Tunes, Square Royal, cloth limp, 2s. 


ON THE BARTS AND OCEAN ; or, 
Geological Gossip. hat 8vo, cloth, 2s 


SCHOOL HISTORIES AND READING BOOKS. 
BUSSELL® MODERN A Text Book of 
odern History. Half-bound, Post 
soma 8 HISTORY OF CHARLES aed FIFTH. With Addi- 
tions by Prescott. Post 8vo, with Index, cloth, 
BONNECHOSE’S OF Translated by W. Roxzson. 
With Index, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MACFARL HISTORY OF BRITISH With Additions 
the Present Time. Post Svo, with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


vamogir 8 HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Post 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 

PRESCOT?’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 53. 

OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, Post 
8vo, clot! 


WHITE'S "LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 8d. 


ae wire QUESTIONS. Coloured Map, Genealogical and Chrono- 
Tables. Feap. vo, bound in leather, 3s. 

OR panes QUESTIONS, &c., SEPARATELY. Feap. 8vo, boards, 1s. 

WHITE’S LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 8d. 

GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO THE DEATH OF 
WELLINGTON. With Portraits of all the Sovereigns. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

EDWARDS’ HISTORY OF FRANCE TO i PRESENT TIME. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 

HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, Py Senate, and the Bench. 
Ty ALBANY FonB: ANGUB, Ju ur. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 

ARCHDEACON WILLIAMS’ (the late) Live OF JULIUS CHSAR. 
A Classical Biography Sehools. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Londca: ROUTLED@E, WARNS, and ROUTLEDGE, Parringdon-street. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
The following are now ready. r 
DR. WM. SMITH'S LATIN. -ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, Sixteenth Thousand, Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
“The best School Dictionary extant.”— Press. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL, DICTIONARY OF 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND Tenth Thousand, With 
Woodcuts. Medium 8v0, 188, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC. 


TIONARY. Sixteenth Taousand. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 68vo, 7s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER “DICTIONARY _0 OF 
GRUEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. ‘Sixteenth 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England from the 


Invasion of Julius Cresar. Based on the Work by Pav HU ME, correcting his 
peacearactes, and continued to the Present Time. Teuth 
‘ost 8vo, 78. Gd. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE, from | the the 


| ay ag ® Times to the Roman Conquest; with the History of Literature 
By Dr. WM. Smita. Twentieth Thow sand, Woodeuts. Post 8vo0, 7s. 6d. 


‘2 A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
THE STUDEN T’S HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest 


Times tothe Establishment of the Empire; with the History of Literature and 
By Dean LIpDELL. Twentieth Thousand, Wovodcuts. Post sve, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ie | eee Rudimenta; or, an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. Twelfth 


OXEN HAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELEGIACS : 
Versitication, w: 


designed for Ear nts insthe Art of Latin 
Gompoaition in etre. ‘Third Edition. 12mo, 43. 


PRINC CIPIA LATINA: a First J Latin Course, comprehend ing 
Vocabularies, for 


, Delectns, and Exercise Book, wi 
$y" Wit, "SMITH, LL.D. 12mo, 8s. “td. 


PRINCIPIA GRAECA: an Introduction to the Study of Greek. 
Qomprehending Grammer sud, Broreiee Book, with Vocabalaries, for 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
TH H B at RTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXV., 
pu 


S$ DAY. 
H 
The Lenten 


OHN Albemarle-street. 


THE CORNE HILL , MAGAZIN E, Volume I, containing 
NU 1:60, pages as, W 
Twelve Pong Vig igneties and Diagrams, aud 
embossed cloth, price 7s. 
SMItTH, ELDER, Co., 65, Cornhill. 
THE FOUR GEORGES, BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Numbers VII. and VIII. 


(for JULY and AUG iu ST, yon) price One Shiling each, contain Numbers I. and LI. of 
“THE YOUR GEORGES,” by W. THack 
and Co., 65, CornhiiL 


THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY (Gratuitous) contains 


Lists of Edneationa! Wants and Vacancies in Schools and Private fo ‘applet Addresses 
of Scholastic Establishments, &c. &e. Further to 
charge. An Abstract of each week's Wants and Vacauei 
Saturday, price Sixpence, or a Copy for Seven Stamps. 

The CRITIC EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


[HE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL.— ARCHZ:OLOGICAL 
EETINGS.—“* THE BUILDER” of THIS wet. price Fourpence, Stamped Five- 
pense, contains :—Fine View of Group from the rds’ Memorial—Drawings by Sir 
hristopher Wren—Art and Vertn—Art- Archwological Association— 
Gloucester Roofs—Kent Archeological Socie: lute: ment 
—Southern High-Leyel Sew and Men—The proposes =W 
Seotinnd—The Wed —South Kensington Museum—The 
jegraphage—Chuich-huilding News—Stained Glass, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, and all Booksellers. 


THE PARISH PASTOR. By Wuarezr, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Jomyn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Second Edition, Crown &vo, price 6s. 6d, 


SRA; -SIDE STUDIES at ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 


SCILLY ee and JERSEY. By Henry LEWEs, Author of ‘ Physiology 
Common Lif 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


PRACTICAL GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 
“ Gerfhine Handbooks at Service G Gazette. 
“Certainly the eand p useful,”"—Art Journal, 
PRACTICAL ITALY. 6a. 
PRACTICAL SWISS GUIDE. Twelfth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL RHINE (Belgium, Holland, Germany). Tenth Thousand. 1s, 
PRACTICAL PARIS GUIDE. Tenth Thousand. 1s. 
PRACTICAL THROUGH-ROUTES FROM LONDON, 1s. 
PRACTICAL TIME-TABLES OF CONTINENTAL RAILS, 34. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. (postage Twopence), 
ys: SUFFICIENCY OF CHRIST. Sermons Preached 


faring the Re Lenten Mission of 1860, by the of LINCOLN and OxFoRp, 
A. W. THOROLD, D. MooRR, C. J. P. ByRE, I OODFORD, T. L. CLAUG 
ana tne “Dean ‘of her with Thies Addresses by’ the 
CLAUGRHTON, T. Vises JARTER, and I, Woop FORD. With an lutroduciion by T. V. 
Fossey, MA,, V. iear of St. Giles’s, Reading 
ndui aud Davy, 186, Fleet-street, 
Just MON Sv, price 23. (postage Twope 
Four, the ME ORTABLE W 
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This day, in One Vol., with Facsimiles and Illustration, 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 


MR. CHARLES READE'S NEW WORK. 


TRUBNER AND CO, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Will be ready next week, at all Libraries, Railway 
Stations, and Booksellers, in One Volume, 
Post 8vo (400 pp.), price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
“THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE.” 
A Novel. By Joun Saunvers, Author of 
“ Love's Martyrdom,” &c. 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO’S 
NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


MIRIAM MAY. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. Second Edition. 18s. 
THE E HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


Edition. 


THE 1 NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. Edited by the 


Author of “ WYNDHAM 


THE ARON SIDES: a Tale of the English Commonwealth. 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF AGNES HOME. 


ARMY MISRULE. By A Common Sotprer. 33s. 
THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS? or, the New Lord of Burleigh. 


THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 6s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 50, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE 
COUNTRY. 


SIMEON’S STRAY NOTES ON FISHING AN D 
NATURAL HISTORY. With Illustrations . 
“Written in a hearty and sportsmanlike spirit and breathing freshly of hee ll 
and abounding in quaint and piquant anecdote... .. sound practical information 
at once profitable to the tyro entertaining to the proficient.”—Literary Gazette 


MR. KINGSLEY’S GLAUCUS; OR, THE WONDERS OF 


THE SHORE, With beautifully Coloured Inustrations . aie Third Edition, 7s. 6d, 
m “One of the most charming works on Natural — "—Annals a Natural 
“ite up a thonsand sources bi 


pages of 
amusement with instruction in a very happy 7 ae Taam — Eclectic 
Review. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. VOLUME I. Edited ty 
Davip Masson 
Published Menthly, price One Shilling. No. X. now réady. 


OUR YEAR. the Author of “Joun Hattrax.” A Child's 


Book in Prose 6 With numerous Illustrations 
itis 


“ Just the hook we could wish to se in the hands of every child . 
in such an easy, chatty, kindly manner.’ ~English Churchman. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN, Second Edition 


MR. MARSTON’S NOVEL—“A LADY IN 
“ A perfect masterpiece ‘of chaste and delicate conception, in spirited sand 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMEN. A NOVEL. 10s. 6d. 


GEORGE BRIMLEY'S ESSAYS. Edited by W. G. Ctarx, 


M.A. Second Edition, with Portrait 


DR. WHEWELL’S PLATONIC DIALOGUES | & OR 
ENGLISH READERS. Vol. L., Second Edition, 7s. 64.... 


MR. HENRY USHINGTON’ S ACCOUNT oP THE 


ITALIAN WAR, 1848-9. 


DR. GEORGE WILSON ’s FIVE GATEWAYS OF 


KNOWLEDGE (The Five Senses People’s Edition, 1s. 
PROFESSOR J MASSON ON THE BRITISH N OVELISTS 


AND THEIR 
PROFESSOR MASSON’S ESSAYS ; CHIEFLY 


ENGLISH PO: 


YES AND NO; OR, GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT 


BLANCHE LISLE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Crcu 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 
23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


In Two Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


THE DEAD SECRET. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” &, &c, 
“ Clear life-like con of character; variety of scene; di ofa 
natural spontaneous umow 
cidents and subtle clements which fill the the The vitality of truth  vigo- 


rous and delicate and a style deli arity of ore it 


in in the of hhefore us, 
This day is published, in One Vol., price 10s. 6d. 


THE TIN BOX, 
A Story of the Last Century. 


“This is a story written ina course of old-fashioned letters, i 
would naturally be in the course of 
t is a tone of good fecling and gen’ 
proceeds,” 


Just published, price 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
ITALIAN REBEL. 


By G. RICCIARDI. 
Translated from the Italian. 
“The autobiography before us is possessed of a charming reality.”"—Literary Gazette. 


BOOK FOR EXAMINATION CANDIDATES. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
Being a Review of some of the Salient Points in its History. 
Designed for the Use of Examination Candidates. 

By HORACE MOULE, 


Author of “Christian Orato Find being the 
Hulsean Prize Essay fo for 1 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations on Wood by John Leech, 
price 10s, 6d. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND: 


Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, 
Killarney, Glengariff, Cork, &c. 


By AN OXONIAN, 


In Four Vols. Royal 8vo, price £8 8s. 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS NATURE-PRINTED. 


Containing Seventy Coloured Nature-Prints, with Engraved magnified 
Denediens of the whole Species described in the Volume. 


THE DESCRIPTIONS BY 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL. 
Nature-Printed by HENRY BRADBURY. 
_ The “Nature-Printed British See, Weeds” forms Four hand<ome Volumes in Royal 
necessary Letterpress, The price of each 


In Two Vols. Royal 8vo, price £4 4s, 


BRITISH FERNS NATURE- PRINTED. 
The Figures Nature-Printed by HENRY BRADBURY. 
The Descriptions by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
The Work contains ond S50 ef Teo 


Volumes, Royal 8vo, uniform with 
price of each Volume is £2 2s. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d.; or, separately, 18. each, 


MR. BRIGGS AND HIS DOINGS, 
(FISHING). 


A Series of Twelve Coloured Plates , enlarged from Mr. Joux Lexcn's 
Original Drawings from “ Punch,” by a new process introauced by the 
Electro Block- Printing Company. 

CONTENTS; 
I.—Mr., Briggs contemplates a Day's Fishing. 
» ILl.—Mr. Briggs Tries tor a Perch, 
» 1V.—Mr. Briggs Catches a Jack. 
VLé Mr: goes wat Fly-Fishing, 


In Two Vols, Post 8vo, price 12s, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PLAYS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Especially adapted for Schools, Private Families, and Young People. 
By CHARLES KEAN, - S.A. 


KING LEA 

KING veri. T OF VENICE, 
THE WINTER'S TA 

MIDSUMMKK NIGHT’S DREAM. AvO ABOUT NOTHING! 


KING RICHARD J 
THE TEMPEST. King’ HENRY Iv. 


BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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AMERICAN MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Which have attained"a large and unprecedented circulation in the United States, in some cases exceeding 500,000 copies 


of a single work, and consequently are offered at very low prices. Specimen copies of the following, published by MASON 


BROTHERS, of New York, may be examined at Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO.’S, 47, Ludgate-hill, by 
whom any desired number of copies will be imported to order, at the annexed prices, with the regular discount when 


purchased in quantities. 


PSALMODY. 
THE PEOPLE'S TUNE-BOOK: a Olass-Book of 


Hymn Tunes, Anthems, and Chants, for Sin Schools and Congregations, 
By Dr. Mason, 304 pp, 8vo, 6s, 


THE SABBATH TUNE-BOOK; comprising Tunes 


and Chants without Words, By Dr, Lowxtn Masoy, Oblong 16mo, 4s, 


THE HALLELUJAH: a Collection of nearly 1000 
Tunes, Anthems, and Chants; with the Elements of Musical Notation adapted 
to the Pestalozzian Method of Instruction, and a very Complete and Progressive 
Set 4 Class Exercises, Rounds, Part Songs, &c. By Dr. Lowziu Mason. 
8vo, 


THE CANTICA LAUDIS: a Collection of Hymn 
Tunes, Chants, and Anthems, principally Arranged and newly Compiled; with 
Introductory Exereises for Singing Classes, By Dr. Mason. 6s, 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. By Dr. LoweEL. 


Mason, The most Popular Collection of Tunes, &., for Choirs, Congregations, 
and Singing Classes ever issued in America. First issued in 1840, upwards of 
500,000 Copies have been sold hitherto, and the» extraordi: sale continues in 
the United States to the extent of 20,000 Copies per Annum. 6s, 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. By 


Dr. Lowzit Mason. Price 6s, 


THE SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK: 


a Collection of about 1300 Hymns, with nearly 400 appropriate Tunes adapted for 
the Service of Song in the House of the Lord, This Compilation, by Professors 
Parx and Paxtps, of Andover Theological Seminary, and Dr. Lowzit Mason, is 
now the leading one in use among the Congregational, Presbyterian and Baptist 
Congregaticns of America, and is as accepted as the leading Work in this 
department. It is issued in Two Editions, varying only in size of type. Prices 
8s, andl 5s, The Hymns are also published without the Tunes, at 7s. 6d. and 4s, 


THE DIAPASON : a New Collection of Hymn-Tunes, 


Anthems, and Chants for the coming Winter, with very full mary Exercises 
for Class Instruction. By Groner F. Root. Price 6s, 


THE JUBILEE: another Collection as above. By 


Wx. B. Brapuury. Price 6s, 


THE SABBATH BELL: a Oollection similar to the 


above. By Gzorax F. Roor. 6s. 


THE ECLECTIC TUNE-BOOK: a Collection pre- 
pared under the Direction of Committee appointed by the General A’ ly of 
the Presbyterian Church. By Ws. B, Brapsury. 63, 


THE SHAWM: a similar Collection. By Wm. B. 


‘Brapsury and Gzorae F. Roor. 6s. 


HASTINGS'S CHURCH MUSIC: a Collection of 


THE BOOK OF CHANTS: containing Selections 
Son Chanting, with appropriate forms, By Dr. 


CHANTS AND TUNES FOR THE BOOK OF 


COMMON PRAYER. Compiled and arranged under the supervision of a Com- 
mittee of Clergymen, and with the sanction of several Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church, Price 2s, 6d. 


ANTHEMS. 
BRADBURY’S ANTHEM-BOOK. 


Brapzury. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOSTON ANTHEM-BOOK. By Dr. Lowen. 
Mason, 7s. 6d, 


By Wm. B. 


FOR MEN’S VOICES. 
THE YOUNG MEN’S SINGING BOOK: A Class 


Book for Male Voices. By Grorax F. Root, assisted by Dr, Mason. 7s. 6d. 


THE GENTLEMEN’S GLEE BOOK: a Collection 
te & Men’s Voices, principally from the German. By Dr. Lowsun 


GLEE BOOKS. 
THE FESTIVAL GLEE BOOK. By Grorce F. 


Root and WrtttaM B, Brapsury. 4to, 9s, 


THE NEW YORK GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK. 


By B, Brappury, 7s, 6d. 


THE NEW ODEON. By Dr. Mason and G. J. 


Wess. 6s, 


THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By Wittiam Mason 


and Sizas A. Dawcrorr. 68, 
THE GLEE HIVE. By Dr. Mason and G, J. 


Wess, 3s. 6d. 


FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, &c. 
THE NORMAL SINGER. By Dr. Mason. 2s. 6d. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


By Dr. Mason. 2s, 6d. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 


Dr. Mason. 


LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. By 


Dr. Mason. 1s, 9d, 


THE YOUNG SHAWM. By B. 


Brapsury. 2s. 6d. 


THE MUSICAL ALBUM. By Georce F. Roor. 

THE ACADEMY VOCALIST. By Georae F. 

THE MUSICAL CASKET. By J. C. Woopman, 


THE CACILIA. By Sigismond Lasar, 4s, 
THE FLOWER QUEEN. By Gezorce F. Roor. 


VOCAL EXERCISES AND SOLFEGGIOS. By 
Dr, Mason. 7s. 6d, 


| MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
MANUAL OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC: a Class-Book for the Teacher of Instruction in Elements 
Music on the System of Pestalozzi, By Dr, Mason. 4s. 


MARX’S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. Translated 


from the German by H. S, Saroyt; with a Co; A 
Ove, 3 pious Appendix by Grrac, 


MASON’S MAMMOTH EXERCISES: a Series of 


Musical Diagrams for Teach intended to labour 
Black-board. By Dr. Lowsus Mason. Pries £2 2s, 


*,* An entirely New Work of Folio size (the when is 25 x 40 inches 
rinted from new large type, cut and cast expuonly for it. It contains a variety 


ns and Exercises, arranged with Words 


*,* The above compri: ly a Selection the La 
yprise only a Catalogue 
Mason Broruers, Full Catelagnes Surnished on application. 


THE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW is a Publication of Sixteen Large Quarto pages, 


devoted a the interests of Music, and issued Fortnightly at Fourpence per Number. Subscriptions, in Great Britain, 7s. 6d. per Annum, 


including the American Postage. 


NEW YORK: MASON BROTHERS, 5 and 7, MERCER STREET. 


LONDON AGENTS: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL, 
Where Samples may be Examined and Orders received. 


London: Printed by THoMAS CHOATR SAVILL and JAMES ALLON EDWARDS, at their Office, 4, Chandos she $ 
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